| r.. cities, 


 Gomthet is ari-honour to the United fitates, 


bright star in the heavens | 


individuals , itt, the: world, His. 


anew are in: the acience of astronomy, and | 


him. to the. earth 
and 


© Professor. gombines ‘with the 


- fgppourite science two faculties that 


nieremplays ip theix business. to do nothing 


‘Dasidess, they take this man, shut him 


result. This may sound alittle like fic- 
tidny but itis litem! fact. And Professor 


‘fied that: ‘these instruments. of wood, 
ivory, iron, 


and polished with his own hands. Here 


be uses an ‘justrament of his own 


7 


Phe history ofthis Institution, chp 
rent of ‘this city; 


wer 


friend: 
a. nociety was for 
and... 


en 


‘hhonéur tothe Wéet, and atiové 


thangs 
Mitchell ig remarkable men ; | 


9 fing, apecimen of American men poor 
boy ihv-the West;:hevhas “become, by his 


of ndent and friend} 
fgcietion and, 


studies and.discoyeries have 


‘given it a sudden impulse that sends it for- | 
ward, tictording to the last few years pro- 
gress, least | century at a single | 
Bound... He -jp in the prime of life— 
gab. more’ then think him 
thitty-nesen ordight, of middie stature, 2 

fine, cheerful; open countenance, with a 
thass of datk hair atanding above his broad 
forehead. The Observatory i is 
hig heme, A solid stone pier rises ip the 
centre.af ashe, pyilding, ‘the top. 
it ig: poised'the- geedt telescope, which was: 
the ‘largest in this’ ‘countey, and 


largest’ in thie world, Ulf ‘the gentlémen at 

Frarvard, ihe" be excelled 

Vest, procgred. pp instrn-. 


frorn the floors that durtoand that 
the house affekts the shaft, 
ment stands unmoved by an 
af an earthquake. Hf I had 
pleased mith the estronomer, 
meeting him ‘dn. his ‘scientific: excursions | 
at the! F was’ still mote tifted 
tb ‘flag tim, ‘with azeomplished wife, 
in’ the inidst of p lovely family. “Mrs. 


>i 


Mickel enters with liveliest interest and | 
understanding. into all the pursuits of 


her j'enthusiastic’ husbeid cheering him 
of ‘undet ‘labours and: ‘émbatrassments, 
which, long before this would hve crush- 
Me for her support. 
nd she finds.as keen 
plensure-and in the 
resuits,at which it is possible 


highest, enthnsigam inthe pursuit of his 


threly to'be found id such connection ; and 
they contribute not s'little to hie rapid and 
wonderful He reminds me’ of 


a man that one of ae Lowell factory compa- 


but thay wish to produce 
agertein resilt inthe way of weaving, spin- 
ning; ‘catditig; ‘or any thing in their lines of 


and ‘Keep him till he has invented 
requisite machinery: to achieve, the desired 


Mitchell has both the inventive and con- 
structive’ faculty; in ® ‘degree that is tarely 
surpassed. I have ‘been examining, with 
great minuteriess, and for some hours, the 
complicated end extensive machinery by 
which he obtains and registers the results 
of ‘hie fesearches among the stars; and 
wothiig fills ‘the’ with more surprise, than 


_brase, and various metals, are. 
not.only, bat cast, wrought, fitted, 


he has a magnetic telegraph, connecting 
lis Observatory with Washington, Boston, 


making, apd, he- showed me an improve- 
“ment .of. his: pwn. invention, which is at 
ORCL so important, that it. 
cannot fail-to be generally. adopted. 

Bat’ the most emarkable instruments for 
which jhe world js indebted to Professor 
Mitghall, axe shoge hy:which he obtains. the 
and.declivatian of the bea- 
vwealy bogies. Right escehsion liasvhithero 
determidua ‘by the inetrutient calted 


Ip the exia of the’ ingtrament is 


The fetta fact, respect 

shall. fing. the’ natives of is from 
| @ Sailor in the service of the Hudson’s 


6: method: of record: that securds an: 


| -thtough' the’ “transit telescope” that: 
|| RieroRs en opening in the roof a few inches 


in theif youth as a chy; and Utivelt’ 


| there no danger of its bursting up ?”” Mov- 


“transit ‘in the’ following 


| they’ make Proféssors of them, 


vwehen. it-shall.be-proved they have no. 


‘fhe ' made by: the | 
Observer; aad on account, of the: 
songs. peduliasities: of diffevent observers, 
ia much enlarged ion coni- 
resdlts, the ingeauity 
of Western eattonomer has completely: 
this serious ‘difficulty,:and has’ 


jastanieneous registry, with such Tapid 
jepution, that’ he cotppresees the ‘labour 
yeere iio. days, anid: seapres' am eecuracy | 
that. defies: ignpenchment in q-ecience that 
all: guesswork, and. as. 
./isume nothing but what is mathematically: 
‘the euramit.ef his observatory, the Professor: 
lige sapigety, not-to,look ever bis head, as: 
wa@id eu: Feble Rock,to gee the waters of 
eoming down from. the sloy;bpt to: 


in.width and, instead of counting the beat- 
‘inge.of- she.olock, he'h&s but to keep his 
the etary nad the moment it is: 
by meridian -spider-web, he: 
touches. maguotic key, and the jastant of: 
passage. on a revolving disc,’ 
which. is;:reotiving also, from the clock 
with, whioh is is!conmeeted,'a record of time, 
theoomeans of magnetic lines. Nothing in 
gli. this filled.me with more surprise than 
the. delicate machinery by which the clock 
was wadp to telegraph its every beat: a 
singlg-Abread of. spider’s: web connects it 
| with the pendulam, so delicate that a breath 
“would seem sufficient to part it, yet for six: 
months, past,it ‘bas. done its work; 
“second of being used for draught io 
work thet joins eesth and heaven together, | 
yet has it mever been broken; and unless 
seme convulsion should disturb)the whole 
of thie massive febtic, I suppose it will 
todo. its office far six montlis to 
come. Fhe machinery must be so delicate, 
and the connecting line with the pendulum 
so inapprecieble in weight, or the necessary 
acentacy of the clock would be disturbed. 
This was the problem—to make the clock 
racord its own ticks, and’ still be insensible 
of the. slightest interruption, eyea to the 
millieuth of a fraction of an instant. This 
gossamer fibre ig the only string that is 
stsang, enough, yet ao exquisitely delicate 
that’ imposes restaaint.on the move- 
ments.of.a; Gack. that keaps time forthe 
aun. itgelf. you did.not know before what: 
‘apidess are made for, (and thea question is. 
often, ssked,). you will understand that they 
Te-'|. fysmieh nats ito cateh stare as well as flies. 
Ndr: is the acenracy of this new ma- 
chipery its only merit: its rapidity of ex- 
ecution is such that a single evening's 
work. is equal te the work of fifty by the 
usual method of recarding:; while even at: 
this: rapid rate, so exact is the observation, 
that the autical almanac of no 
mone ‘than fodr-hundredths of one second 
of time have been detected im the course of 
‘four of fixe observations. 

“Phe dectination machinery enables the 
‘Professor to determine the declination: of 
the heavenly bodies with the same instru- 
meut, and at the same time with the right 
ascension. By:the old methods single ob- 
servation for a declination or two on the same 
night, has been the utmost limit attainable ; 
but: Professor Mitchell has already made: 
ne less‘than. ‘one hundred observations on 
the same“evening, and: never less than ten. 
The machinery, in this process also, is hi? 
own invention and construction; and so 
great’is the rapidity of its operations, that 
the work of ten years is now reduced to 
ome, and that of a century i¢ condensed to 
ten’ years!’ ‘But more wondrous still, so 
nearly to the perfection of infinite skill 
does it approach, that slow and hitherto 
undeteeted motions in the fixed stars will 
now be brought out by the observations of 
afew. successive years, which, in the old 
modes of’ observing, it would a 
century to detect. 
FET ain extending this sketch too far, let’ 
‘me tela story for those who are tired. 
While I was with the Professor, some 
strangers were admitted, and among them 
a very plain and rough looking elderly 
‘man, who had heard about the Telescope, 
and’ on coming to Cincinnati, sought the 
Observatory to see it with his own eyes. 
He was greatly interested in all .that he 
saw, but with nothing more than the appa- 
ratus from the clock by which the electri- 
ty nasragepatid made to do the Profes- 
sora work. listened to: the explana: 
tions with open eyes and mouth, as well 
as ears. He looked into. the clock, and 
seeing the pendent weight like a small jar, 
he asked, with great simplicity, “Does he 
keep the lightnin in that ere bottle?” Some- 
body ‘near him. whispered, “Certainly’;”’ 
and the old man asked anxiously, “ Aint 


ing away, he out of the 
door. 


After company had. followed 
timid stranger, Thad the Professor to my- 
self for four or five hours, and I have 
marked them among the pleasantest this 
side the stars. No clock made record of , 
the lapse of time, but what was gaid and | 

_ 


imterestin 


han 


‘| of jt. 


$j ik 


Property,” 


“Tis is Veodiifog question of more’ 


of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, in the fast’ 


Getieral ‘Asbembly; having ‘been ‘ntéde 
the-subject ‘of ‘eoniment ‘ih thé ‘papers, 
he’ has “in’ the’ Louisville 
Presbyterian’ Herald his views in full, 

which’ wé make the following 
extract taal ofits: 

is, T imagine, all possi- 
bilfty and ‘doubt, that the Lane Semi- 


nary was designed to be especially for 
the use and Sones of the 
its T ées | ere req 

be in'the on of that 
that ‘portion of its pre- 
sent immense -estate was given by 
membets of that’Church; and that the 
whole concern has passed away som 


that tier Che and into the. hands 
another Church, in ot he 
giéedt of 1&3 1838. 


stantially, 1 presume, these facts’ are’ 
Heyond dispute. Beyond question, they: 
appear. to create a prima facie case, 
‘to say the very least, vesting important 
claims in the Church, and imposing 
high duties upon ‘her. 

-T catiriot see that the Church ought 


to thraw’on ‘the grantors, or their heirs, | C 


the expensive, tedious, and somewhat 
odious. ant y. of redressing by process of 
law, for her benefit, the. untoward acci- 
ents, or somewhat worse, which ma 
have pnt'this Institation into the hands 
of a different denomination. But I do 
see, as I suppose, a clear obligation, on 
her pal t,to step forward and take upon 
herself the expense, the trouble, and, if 
necessary; the odium of bringing the 


| whole matter to a fair and just settle- 


‘ment. And -I’see nothing in the con- 
duct of the particular denomination in 
question towards her that can tequire, 
at her hands, a forbearance which may 
be most injurious, and which cannot 
well be beneficial. _ 

Phe Presbyterian Church neither 
should nor does desire to possess any 
thing that: belongs, either legally or 
equitably, to any other denomination. 
If the whole, or any part of the,estates 
of Lane Seminary, belongs to the New- 
school, in law or in conscience, they 
ought to'‘have what so belongs to them. 
But neither the Professors,.nor the Trus- 
tees, nar the New-sehool newspapers, 
nor the New-school Church, nor the 
New-school public, are the proper 
judges in the premises, any more than 
we, on the other hand, are the proper 
judges.. The fair settlement of. the 
matier, amicably, between the parties ; 
or the judgment of disinterested thir 
parties; or, failing these, the judicial, 
tribunals of the country; one or other 
of these three modes is the only true 
and‘ efféctual: mode of sottling an affair 
of this description. 

“Tam well convinced, that the ip- 
terest of the’ party now in possession 
of the Seminary would dictate to them, 
even if no higher motive did, the im- 
portance, to them, of a thorough and 
final adjustment. of. this whole case. 
They profess to believe that they are: 
legally and; equitably entitled to the 
whole of the estates and rights ia ques- 
tion. I have already said that, pos- 
sibly, this: may turn out to be true. 
But, in the mean time, it must be im- 
portant to them to quiet their title and 
put it past dispute. And they cannot 
fail to be aware, that the qyestions in- 
volved in the case, are of such a kind, 
and stand in such a position, legally 
considered, that the occupancy of the 
property can, -be; af comparatively mi- 
nor value to them as long as those 
questions stahd open. And they must 
Stand open to the end of time, unless 
they are closed “in one or other of the 
three modes indicated above; and I 
will add, unless ‘they are so closed to 
estop the Presbyterian Church, and all 
courts of equity, as well as the repre- 
sentatives, for ever, of the original 
grantors. Under the circumstances, no 
lapse of time, and no length of o¢gcu- 
pancy of these great and steadily in- 
creasing estates, can put them ont of 
thé reach of an intervention, which may 
finaly oust the occupants, and vitiate 
their most important intermediate acts.’ 
It is just a case which time and pos- 
session can never settle, and which for- 
bearance, except it be eternal, can never 
make secure.” 


. Christian Herald of Cincin- 


| nati,. representing. the views of the pre- 


sent holders of the property, takes 
most extraordinary ground on the sub- 
ject. Admitting that the Professors 
must belong to the Presbyterian Church, 
it says: 

“We expect, if we are ever re- 
quired to test the merits of the case, to 
show that all the Trustees (except four, 
who are Old-school,) and the Profes-: 
sors have this exact qualification. But’ 
if the courts should decide differently, 
the present Board of Trustees, with- 
out the addition of a single Old-school 
man, will have the choice of Professors 
and the management of the Institution 
in their hands. They have no expec- 
tation of relinquishing it; and if they 
should be compelled (which they never 
expect to be,) to elect Old-school men 
to the Professorships, they will doubt- 
less select those whose Old-schoolism is 
merely nominal, and who will be most 


acceptable to the New-school, and, of | ¢,. 


course, most unacceptable to those ' 
who: are striving to wrest the pro-' 
perty ftom the ersgetaes for which it 
was given. 

That is, if ‘the. courts decide that the 
present holders have no.right to the. 


Seminary, ‘they. will take measures to) 


| deprive the: lawfyl owners ef the: use: 
If they ean find two or three 
‘New-sehool men among the Old-school,’ 


rather. than relinquish the property, 


right: to Curious morality! 
they’ tench it out there? 


man’s.wetchfal eye; though on “the of 


ment in-this 
ter-says, that 


STREET, 


- which he says, “ was instantly seconded 


pape 


| true cause of the omission could not be 


| last notice taken of the subject. 


| have been 
all. this evidence to the.contrary.. It is: 
| igpessible. to. suppose, ander .the cir-. 


» 
. 


States Convention of 2787. 


Meiers, have been in. the. 
habit of, the of. sanctity. 


fact conmected: with the origia.| 


of our present unexampled government, 
and. hence have always regarded every’ 
attempt, either ignorantly orunwittingly 
made, to distort or misrepresent anyim-_ 
portant fact in relation®to that subject, 
as aspecies of sacrilege, which, if not’ 
| deserving severe rebuke, ‘obght to ‘be 
immédiately corrected, before it’ ‘stiall 
have had time to impose on the public 
mind. These feelings, which I’ cannot 
suppose unjustifiable, have induced me 
to forward to’ you the. following sfric- 
tures, which, from a consideration of 
the main. fact. involved, cannot be in- 
ap toa religious journal. 

n April last, a long communication,’ 
professedly based on the verbal author-. 
ity of the. late General Jonathan Day- 

ton, of. New Jersey, who was one of: 
the members of the Convention which: 


formed the Constitution, was pablished: 


‘in one of the religious newspapers of | 
the day, and was subsequently copied 
into several of the secular papers. In 
this article, the writer pretends to give 
a repott of Dr. Franklin’s speech (as 
unlike the original as black is to white) 
accompanying .bis motion, to have the 
onvention opened daily poith prayers, 


and Carried, under the silent disappro- 
bation or the solitary negative” of a 
single individual, who had imperti- 
nently and impiously said, that “he 
had not seen the necessity of calling i in 
foreign aid.” 

As soon as I had read. this. communi- 
cation, knowing, from the recorded his- 
tory of the transaction, that the result 
of this proposal was exactly the reverse 
of what is here stated, I immediately 
dropped a note to the. editors of the 
r in which this communication was 

first brought to light, referring to Dr. 
Franklin’s Life and Works, and other 
documents, containing a complete refu- 
tation of this pretended tragitionary | / 
statement. 

Whether the references were unsatis- 
factory, or the pony was considered 400 
good to be spoiled, by a plain statement 
of the truth, I know not; but my note 
has remained unnoticed for two months. 

Believing that, in all cases, truth is 
preferable to falsehood; and that’ the 
fact alluded to is one intimately con- 
nected with the history of oyr present 

institutions, I deem it a matter of im- 
portance, that that portion of the public 
mind which is liable to be imposed 
upon, should be disabused ofthe errors 
which that communication contains. 
With this view, I request you to give. 
place to the following strictures, sup- 
ported by the authorities named. 

In Sparks’s Life and Works of Frank- 
lin, in ten volumes, we have in Vol.I. 
'| p. 614, 515, an abstract of his speech ac». 
companying the motion— That hence- 
forth prayers, imploring the assistance 
of heaven, and its blessing on our de- 
liberations, be: held in this Assembly 
every morning, and that one or more of , 
the clergy of this city be requested to 
officiate in that service.”” The historian 
adds, “ The motion was not adopted.” 

And in Vol. V. p. 153, we have Dr.. 
Franklin’s own report of his ‘speech, 
with the following addendum : 

{Note by Dr. Franklin.]—* The Con- 
vention, except three or four persons, 
thought prayers unnecessary!’ 

The same record may be found in 
ar: other authentic Life of Franklin. 

Here, then, instead of the motion 
being * instantly seconded and carried,. 

with a solitary negative,’ we have the 
humitiating fact, under Franklin’s own 
hand, that there were only “three or 
four” of that venerable body, who were 
in favour of the measure. 

And this is fully corroborated by 
Madison’s Journal, in which the whole 
transaction is recorded. - He states that 
on the 28th of June, Dr. Franklin made 
this motion. This agrees precisely with. 
Franklin’s speech as reported by him- 
self, in which he says that “they had 
made small progress after four or five 
weeks’ close attendance,” &c. The time 
appointed for the opening of the Con- 
vention was the 14th of May, but for 
the want of a sufficient number of mem- 
‘bers, the body did not organize and 
proceed to business till the 25th. The 
28th of June, therefore, was really “ four 
or five weeks” from the commencement 
of their work. 

Mr. Madison says, Dr. Franklin’s 
motion.“ was seconded by Mr. Sher- 
man.”” And then adds: 

“ Mr. Hamilton and several others ex- 
pressed their apprehensions, that how- 
ever proves such a resolution might 
have been at the beginning of the Con- 
vention, it might, at this late day, bring 
on it disagreeable animadver- 
sions, &c 

“Dr. Franklin and Mr. Sherman an- 
swered, that the past omission of a 
duty could not jastify a further omis-’ 
sion, &c. 

“Mr, Williamson observed, that the 


| Pass. off,” &., and that this “was put. 


‘On eve 


-equally unfounded, which the truth of 
‘history requires to be corrected, but, to 


which the Convention was organized ») 
to the 26th-of July, (when every impor- 


gestion, or that of any. other member, 
ever adjourned “/ar three days, to let. 


undying testimonial to the superior and 


of a fire which had been lighted near 


amazed, let him fall to the ground. 
think,” said he, “it is Zwingle.”’ 


mistaken. The Convention had no 
funds. 

« Mr. Randolph proposed, in order to 
give a favourable aspect to the mea- 
sure, that a sermon be preached, at the: 
request of the Convention, on the 4th 
of: July, and thenceforward prayers. 
Dr..Franklin seconded this motion. 
_* After several unsuccessful attempts 

silently postponing the matter by 
adjourning “the adjournment ‘was at 
length carried, without any vote on the 
motion.”? And this, it appears, was the 


So fully have these.facts been. under. 
stood, that the assertion has often been. 
made, within last sixty years, fro 
the pulpit and the press, that “the 
Constitution of the United States 
formed without .one: :public ‘prayer in» 
the Convention, for Divine aid.and ¢i- 
rection,” and_never.till the gpathryphal. 
statement under fal was published, 
was the mournful fact Bony And the 
wonder ‘is, that an capable of 
| writing . that “com nication, should 
ignorant of the existence: of 


But this is not the: only: false state- 
‘Ehe-wti- 
:motion of Dr..Franklin:| a 


quence?” 


was accompatiied with a proposal “ 


days, in order’ to ka the, present ferment, 


and carried unanimously,” 


ow,.if any. person will;-take. the] t 
trouble. to examine the “ Secret Journal}, 
of the ‘Convention,’ published .under. 
the authority of Congress, he will find,- 
that from the.25th of May (the day on. 


tant: principte of the Constitution had 
been ‘discussed’ and: settled,) that body 
regularly met and "transacted business 
secular day, with a single ex- 
ception; and that was.an adjournment. 
from the 2d to the Sth of July, which 
Mr. Madison says was done, “that 
time might be given to the Committee, 
and to such as chose to attend the cele- 
bration 3 the Anniversary of Inde- 

pendence.” It is not true, then, that 
the. Coavention, at Dr. Franklin’s sug-. 


the ferment pens off,” or for any other 
purpose. 
There ate. many other statements: 


avoid burdening your columns, I shall 
reserve the notice of them to another 
occasion. VINDEX. 


Chalmers’ Estimate‘ of Edwards. 

Dr. Chalmers’ tribute to our illustri- 
our countryman, Jonathan Edwards, is 
sufficiently glowing to satisfy his most 
ardent admirers, 


“Edwards is far the highest name 
which the New World has to boast of; 
and if aught can enhance our reverence 
for the achievements by which he dis- 
tanced so immeasurably all the specula- 
tions of all the schools in Europe, it: 
must be that his was an achievement 
consecrated by the deepest spirit of re- 
gi ion, and performed by a man who, 

ost unconscious of science, or at 
least unconscious of all its honours, was 
prompted by the task which he fulfitled 
so admirably, by his devotedness to the 
cause which, as a:Christian minister, he 
felt to be the negrest and best. There 
is, indeed, a striking contrast between 
the unlettered people among whom he 
laboured as a pastor, and philosophers 
whom, as an author, he held converse 
with, and something most touchingly 
beautiful i in the adaptation that he made 
of himself to both, giving rise to a cor- 
responding contrast between the plain. 
ministrations of his Sabbath, and the 
profound musings and inspirations of 
bis solitude. His book on the Freedom 
of the Will, with a homeliness of style 
th 
plicity of his private life, by the firm 
staple of its thoughts, and the whole 
texture of its woudrous argument, is an 


tmrivalled strength of his metaphysical 
talents. Never was there a happier 
combination of great power and great 
piety; and were it not for the higher 
examples in the surpassing volume 
wherewith heaven has directly furnish- 
ed us, I would hold it as the brightest 
eulogy, both on the character and ge- 
nius of any clergyman, that he copied 
the virtues and had imbibed the theolo- 
gy of Edwards.’’ . 


DEATH OF ZWINGLE. 


As the Zurichers, who were striving 
to defend their city from Papal domina- 
tion, werevastly outnumbered and slain, 
Zwingle stooped, in the capacity of 
chaplain, to console a dying may, a 
stone hurled by a vigorous arm of a 
‘Papist struck him on the head, and fell- 
ed him to the ground. Zwin "le arose ; ; 
again two blows in succession, on the 
leg, prostrated him; twice more he 
rises, but receives a thrust from a lance. 
From the effect of his many wounds, 
he staggers, and falls upon his knees. 
Once more Zwingle’s head is uplifted ; 
and gazing calmly upon the trinklin 
blood he exclaims: “ What evil is this 
They can indeed kill the body, but they 
eannot kill the soul.”’ These were his 
last words. The reformer lay extend- 
ed under a tree, near the road. Two 
soldiers came near without recognizing 
him. ‘Do you wish for a priest to 
confess yourself?” asked they. Zwin- 
gle, without speaking, made signs in 
the negative. “If you cannot speak,’ 
said the soldiers, “think in thy heart of. 
the mother of God, and call upon the 
saints.”? Zwingle again shook his head, 
and kept his eyes fixed on heaven. 
Upon this the irritated soldiers began to 
curse him.. “No doubt,” said they, 
“you are one of the heretics of this 
city.’? - One of them being curious to 
know who it was, stooped down and 
turned Zwingle’s head in the direction 


The soldier, surprised 
6s 
At 
this moment Captain Fockinger, of Un-. 
terwalden, a veteran and a pensioner, 
drew near; he had heard the last words 
of the soldier. « Zwingle!? exclaimed 
he, “that vile heretic Zwingle! that 
rascal! that traitor!’ then raising his 
sword, so long sold to the stranger, he 
struck the dying Christian on the throat, 
exclaiming in a violent passion, “ Die, 
obstinate heretic!”? Yielding.under this 
last blow, the reformer gave up the 
ghost. At length the day dawned, and 
a crowd gathered around the corpse.t of 
Zwingle, which still lay under'the pear: 
tree, where he.had died. Said Bartho-. 
lomew Stoker, of Zug, who had loved 
him: “ He has the look of a living, ra- 
ther than a dead man. Such he was 
when he kindled thé people by his elo-' 
John Schonbrunner, former- 
ly.canon‘of Zurieh, who hath retired to 
Zug at the epoch af the: Reformation, 
could not restrain his tears. “ What. 
ever may have been thy creed,’ said 
he, “I know, Zwingle, that ‘thou hast 
heen a- foyal' confederate! May thy 
soul rest’ with'God?” 

But the pensioners: of the foreignér,. 
on whom. Zwingle had never, ceased to. 
wake war, that the,body of the | 
heretic should be dismembered, and a 
roe nt to each of the five Cantons. 
to the dead! and-God alone 
bet Fudge! exclaimed ‘the avoyer 
Golder, and the landammar ‘Thass, of. 
eee of fury: their, 
seompelled. them. to retire. 


the spot. 


sibs, ast. BOOKSTORE ‘ABOVE A 


-the: the dead. hody 
decreed that: it for 
treason. against the ration, 
then, for ‘The 
tioner of ‘Lucerne carried: out ‘the 
tence: Flames consumed Zwingle’s 
disjointed: mémbers; the ashes of swine 
were mingled with: his; and a lawless 
multitude, rushing upon his remains, 
flung them to the four winds of heaven. 


SHAKER BIBLE.” 


We hada glimpse a day or two since 
of a Shaker Bite. not often 
allowed to be seen by the “world’s 
people.” It is ‘entitled, «A Holy, Sa- 


'cred,and Divine Roll, ‘from the Lord 


/rapresents the worth and the sim- [ 


God of Heaven td the inhabitants of 
the earth, revealed in the Society at. 
Lebanon, County Columbia, State of 
New York, United States of America.”’. 
This edition was publishéd seven years 
since, at the Shaker establishment at 
| Canterbury, New Hampshire, and the 
publishers.say that as they have no re- 
gular printer among them, “ It may not 
be perfect in all its parts.” We im- 
agine, however, that some printer had 
a ‘hand in it, from its neatness and ac- 
curacy, unless it was printed by inspi- 
ration, It pretendsto be a revelation— 
and the testimony of éleven mighty an-- 
gels is given, who attended the wri- 
ting of the roll. One of the angels is 
named Console-teae-Jah-mon-shue, and 
another Pre-line-fi-nan-vas-ten-va-ren- 
va-ne. According to the angelic in- 
junction, the book must be printed and 
bound by the Shakers themselves, to 
nes its sacredness from -being pol- 

ted by profane hands. The printing 
was done at Canterbury, but it was 
found so far necessary to deviate from 
the divine command, as to go to Con- 
cord to have the volumes bound, there 
being no book-binder at the establish- 
ment. It is bound in yellow, according 
to the divine command. The book ap- 
pears to contain some passages from 
Scripture, altered, amended, enlarged, 
or curtailed, with original additions and 
amendments, as they are deemed neces- 
sary, to suit the peculiar notions of the 
disciples of Ann Lee. It is a very cu- 
rious volume—even more remarkable, 
though of less pretended antiquity, than 
the Mormon Bible. A copy is ordered 
to be sent to every king or potentate in 
Christendom—and one sent to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada some time since, 
was returned or refused.— Lowell Cou- 
rier. 


AN OPPONENT DISARMED. 
Who has not heard of John Brown 
of Haddington ?- His ‘System of Di- 
vinity, his Dictionary of the Bible, but 
most of all, his Catechism, have. made 
him widely known, especially among 
Presbyterians. Though advanced in. 
after years to the post of Professor of 
Divinity in the Theological Seminary 
of the Associate Synod of Scotland, his 
greatness was not so generally acknow- 
ledged in his early ministry. His first. 
call, while yet a licentiate, was to the 
church i in Haddington. It was opposed 
by a minority of one; but as is some- 
times the case, that one was a host in 
himself. His wealth, station, and in- 
fluence made him an object'of fear to 
the majority, who anticipated trouble 
from him ia thesettlementof Mr. Brown. 


| Previous, however, to the ordination, 


the young preacher, Mr. Brown, was 
providentially brought in the way of 
his formidable opponent. Nothing 
daunted or disturbed, he took him by 
the. hand, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Brown—Pray, tell me, Mr. Stuart, 
what you have against me. 

Stuari—lI’ll be as frank as yourself, 
Mr. Brown, and must say that I have 
a strong reason for voting against you ; 
and it is just this, I don’t think you a 
good preacher. 

Brown—aAh ! so I thought; but, my 
dear sir, you and I are perfectly agreed 
in this matter. I know it as well. as 
you do; but the peaple, you see, differ 
from us both. Now where is the use 
of our setting up our apinions and views 
against those of the whole parish? 

A pause—and then a hearty laugh 
succeeded, and Mr. Stuart, with a hear- 
ty shake of the hand, responded : “Ff 
begin to be of your opinion, Mr. Brown; 
you shall find in me, henceforward, not 
an opposer, but a faithful friend.’ ‘And 
so it proved. Mr. Brown, from tMat 
period, had no warmer friend in the 
parish. 


HER MAJESTY’S PATRONAGE. 


Her Majesty’s Ecclesiastical patron- 
e is about to be sold for the purpose 
oF what is called Church Extension. 
The particular part of that patronage 
singled out is that at the disposal of the 
Lord Chancellor, amounting to 777 he- 
nefices, estimated at an aggregate value 
of 200,000/. perannum. The Commis- 
sioners lately appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of subdividing parishes, 
'and the means of procuring endow- 
ments for them, have discovered what 
every body knew well enough, that 
many of our parishes are overgrown 
and unwieldy, that 4000 souls is about 
the utmost number that ought to be 
committed to the care of one incumbent, 
and that the funds: for new parishes, 
new churches, and new endowments 
are not forthcoming... The Commission 
propose: to meet.the. difficulty by knock- 
ing down to the highest bidder, most, if 
not all the livings in the gift of the Lord. 
Chancellor... The less valuable livings, 
to the number of 330; are dealt with 
first, and it is proposed to augment 
them up to an efficient standard by ap- 
plying to that purpose: the proceeds of 
their sale. ‘Phesé 330, it is Hoped, will 
be raised ‘to 200/. a year, by process 
which transfers them all into the hands 
of ptivate patrons. The better livings. 
| these gentlemen propose to sell ‘also, but 
for other purposes—for new churches, 
new ‘parsonages, and new endowments. 
It.is calculated that 600.new churches, 
age wanted; that 2,000,000/. will do it;. 
apd that the sum may be easily raised 
by the means we have , ibed,— 
Something is dropped about-a:small re- 
mainder:to be left in the: Chancel- | 
lor’s‘hands; for. the dignity perhaps; of 
his offite,“or the: convenience of ‘his pare 


ely the’ drums beat t to Inuster 3 3, 


tieular friends.—Christian Witness. 


body was. “tried, aud, it 


the pe i mits of the Fast Room, where un-. 
e 


the’ breat 


ene 


‘3% 


of the New York 
Journal of 
ing graphic description of the scéne in 
the East Room Of the President’s. house, | 
at the funeral of President Taylor. 

It was,my privilege—denied to thou- 


sands of my fellow citizens equally de, 
serving ie be assigned a seat within 


Cominievce gives the follow-'| 


dark and mournful canopy re- 
the remains of- the illnstriows’ 
Chief of the Republic, not in the centre: | 
of therroom,.as did the body of Harri- 
son, but at a. short. distance from its, 


end, whose windows look en 
the fair bosom of the Potomac. In that 


room was a concentration of genius, 
talent, might’ of character, weight of in- 
fluence, mortal power, almost oppres- 
sive to the mind. Statesmen, counsel- 
lors, orators, warriors, senators, judges, 
officers. of high degree,. ambassadars 
from various nations, all assembled to 
do homage to Him in whose hand is 
of them all, and at whose 
bidding, one, the most illustrious among 
them, having yielded up his high trust, 
lay as low in death as the humblest of 
his race, above which, i in the course of 
an eventful life, he had been so far ele- 
vated. Here wére the representatives 
of twenty millions of people: I seemed 
to behold the epitome of the.whole na-_ 
tion. I saw men who had chained vic- 
tory to their march, whether on the 
‘mountain wave,’ or ‘on the -ensan- 
guined plain, amid the shock of con- 
tending 1 beheld, too, those 
had restored, or preserved our peace 
with nations, who had executed treaties, 
who had directed the expansion of our 
territory, conducted the affairs of State 
thraugh dangerous crises, and threaten- 
ing exigencies, who were even now 
struggling with anxious hearts to main- 
tain the peace, consolidate the Union, 
and perpetuate the glory of their be- 
loved country. And these men, but 
the other day engaged in fierce debate 
against each other, were now mingling: 
their tears, and merging their differ- 
ences around the bier of their common 
leader, as Americans. Here patriotism 
triumphed over party; party, whose 
poisoned stream, being passed through 
the alembic of death, was turned into 
the sweet waters of life, peace, and 
friendship. Or, to change the mode of 
speech, did he not descend as a kind 
and ‘gentle angel, to heal, while he 
troubled the fountain of bitterness, and 


| bid a nation bathe in the renovated 


flood ? 


There was Cass, the great. rival of 
the dead, who besought Senators;te. bury. 
all dissensions in . his grave. . Those. 
Senators had unanimously chosen to, 
their presiding chair the Successor of 
the Vice-President. Thus they came 
prepared to drop the tear of sincerity 
on the urn of the departed, for they 
were all the mourners of .a true and 
revered man. Fillmore sat at the foot 
of the coffin, “full of pregnant thoughts, ‘a 
yet calm, and trustful in that august 
Providence that had imposed. on him 
such oppressive responsibilities. Near 
the south-western corner of the room, 
in solemn repose, sat General Scott, 
who in that presence must needs have 
meditated on the past, on their common 
perils and conflicts during a bloody 
war, and after reaping the ripest laurels, 
stained, alas! with human gore, to find 
that they themselves must become the 
trophies of a sterner conqueror than 
them all! The military and naval 
army was exceedingly brilliant, the 
proud, the noble, and martial bearing 
of these officers in full uniform might 
well fascinate a young and enthusiastic 
mind, while the honours paid’ even to 


the dead woutd augment the power of | 
A future President |. 


that fascination. 
may have been born amid the strong 
feelings and aspirations of the scene 
and the assemblage. The spectators of 
such a picture would feel his attention 
strongly drawn to the persons of the 


-members of the late. Cabinet, who sat 


on the right of the -Vice-President. 
Three of them, at least, are men of 
large stature and imposing aspect, Clay- 
Merideth, an, wing, with minds 
to correspond. Yet they seemed to 
look more like massive shadows than 
the men they were, to participate, 
though living, in the lass of power with 
their venerated Chief now deceased, 
In a moment death had dissolved the. 
whole charm and prestige that sur- 
rounded these men as members of a 
great Cabinet, while he could not touch 
the imperial genius and inherent ener- 
gies within. Looking at them as poli- 
ticians, one could hardly refrain from 
considering them as oppressed with a 
double affliction. Most of them were. 
sincerely atached to General Taylor. 

Of. the twenty pall bearers, bald and 
grey heads were for the most part the 
portion. One or two old officers, and 
one or two venerable statesmen tottered. 
with age. On the shoulders of Mr. 
Custis, I perceived the ancient Wash- 
ington epaulette, which he has worn on 
great occasions for fifty years. Though, 
less ample than the modern mountings, 
it has covered ‘illustrious shoulders.— 
Although the coffin of the President 
was plain, (but rich,).there were some 
emblematic decorations. Besides. the 
tassellings, there was a silver miniature 
eagle adorning the head of the coffin, 
and one on each side of its upper part. 
Rich broad cloth coveted the ‘exterior 
mahogany case, in which was placed 
the interior leaden coffin, this style 
being preferred by the family to the 
metallic case, Egyptian shaped, so beau-. 
tifully made in your city, and in one of, 
which was deposited the remains of, 
Mr, Galhoun; also of Mrs. Madison;: 
Nothing could be more natural than 
the face of the President. Every. fea- 
ture was fair, placid, and expressive of . 
the temper and attributes of the soul. 
that had fled from its ‘perishable tene- 
ment, to mingle’with other spirits -in the’ 
mysterious land. ‘I looked, returned to 
my seat, and went and looked: again ; 
I wanted to linger and contemplate— 
while decay had not yet begun to oblit- 
erate those noble lines of countenance— 
that reflection, that thirror of the soul, 
in which could yet be seen the image 
of that -honesty, that patriotism, shat 
simplicity, ‘that magnanimity,. 
were. the silent pod, the eminently salu- 
tary qualities of the man. 

«Colonel Taylor, who walked at the 
head of the mourners, (none of ‘the 


‘ possesses a countenance 


ladies the: family being” present,) 


| 


~ 
~ 


i ta vit HUT 


SUT IO THT. 
adi to ok 


havi ‘less: He was 


gon. of the late. 
and, 
by intense filial-affection, wou 4 
arise. ip his bosom. Bliss, who 
uocommon. 
amenity and sweetness, indicating too, 
in his’nioral corstitution, tender sensi- 
bilities, demeaned ‘hithself with great: 
dignity. How strong the ties.that 
him to the memory, as they bound hi 
to the person of his beloved Chief! 
Daring the funeral service, which was 
performed by the Rev. Messrs, Butler’ 
and Pyne, a choir of ‘singers’ poured’ 
their strains around the coffin of »the 
dead, enhancing the tenderness of the: 
scene, and intimatipg most impressively . 
the immense superiority of the spiritual, 
and divine over the carnal, the visible, 
the physical, with which our earthly’ 
humanity has so much to do. Phé roll: 
of the déum, the loud strains of the mar- 
tial trumpet, the claugour of cymbals,: 
were not heard withio that ow conse-. 
crated place. Nought of instrumental. 
was heard, but the soft, sweet music 
of a Seraphina near the coffin, whose 


] notes well blended” with living ‘voices, 


as they sang, “I heard’a voice from: 
heaven saying,’ &c. The effect -was: 
greatly heightened by the occasional. 
sound of the distant minute gun, render- 
ing its tribute to the memory of The 
hero, who lay on that bier. There is 
to me something inexpressibly solémn 
in that sound amid such asséciations. 

I need not detail ta: you the cere- 
monies abroad. The papers are cag 
with descriptions of 


STEPHEN AND ZACCHEUS. 


Had I been in the streets of Jericho, 
I think I should have jostled with ‘Zac- 
cheus for the sycamore tree to see Jesus, 
and should have blessed my eyes fof so 
happy a prospect, Yet when I con~ 
sider that many a one saw his face on 
earth, who shall never see His glory in — 
heaven ; and when I hear the apostle 
say, «“ Though we have known Christ! 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more’’—Qh, for the 
eyes of a Stephen, that saw the hea-. 
vens open, and the glory of God! 
That prospect as much transcended this 


of Zaccheus, as heaven is above earth, 


or celestial glory above . human 
firmity. And why should not the eyes 
of my faith behold the. same object, 
seen by Stephen’s bodily. 
W ford see thee, O, Saviour, I see 

thee; as ‘onli, though not so clear- ' 
ly. Quicken and strengthen these weak: 
eyes of mine, ‘that in ta — I may 
see a 


Free Schools in. New York. 


In our last we gave the resolutions 
adopted by the School Convention’ just 
held at Syracuse. It was largel yt attend- 
ed, and its discussions were dignified, 
able; and ‘important. Mr. McMaster, 
the editor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
was present, and opposed the system 
of free schools, particularly on the 
ground of their want of a religious 
character, and the absolute necessity of 
giving children religious instruction with 
intellectual: He thinks that schools 
should be under the control of ‘the 
‘Church, of course the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The Convention ieepil an address to 
the people of the State, and we trust 
that it will be very widely circulated 
and universally read. It argues ‘the 
case with great clearness, and answers 
every objection to the satisfaction of 
the candid mind. The great argument 
against the’ present os is thus dis- 
posed of: 


“ Whoever among you has had pa- 
tience to follow an opponent of the law. 
through his deviotis course of reasoning, 
well knows that his citadel is the as- 
sumption that i# is wrong to tar one 
man to educate another's children, 
unless it be the children of —, 
paupers. This assumption, if concede 
is fatal not to free schools merely 
to any common ‘schools 
elementary education be properly ae 
only a parental. duty, then ‘the: State: 
should leave it wholly to the voluntary 
and unobserved efforts eambina- 
tions of parents. phen 
a district to build-a shouse, is 
usurpation and extortio “em all the 
laws which have been passed, “mak- — 
ing compulsory provision for common’ 
schools, or intended to :inéfease their: 
efficiency, are impertinent, agrarian, and 
confiscating. Yet few of our opponents. 

will venture to take this or any other 
ground of radical hostility to the free 
school principle. The difference ‘be- 
tween their position and oars is niainty* 
one of degree. We abide rewsil 
by the principles on whieh only caman 
public provision for education be j 
fied; they stop half way,'and in so 
doing, condemn their ewn ‘course in 

coming so far. 

“To the assertion that it is wrong to 
tax A to provide instruction for the ehil- 
dren of B, we reply that we would taz- 
beth A and. B for.school. purposes, each 
in.pro to his pbility, | not pa-. 
rents, but as possessors of property, and 
because property is deéply interested in 
the education of all. There is no fart,’ 
no bank, no mill, no shop, (unless: it be 
a grog-shop;) which is not more vala-: 
able and profitable to its owner “if lo- 
cated among‘ a educated, 
surrounded ‘by an ignorant 
Simpl ate of interest, 

‘it ihe of pro to 
vide education for all. Not, there 
as the children of A, ar of B, ta 
children.of New her future cal 
vators, artisans, instructo 
electors, rulers, we plead 
eduration of all, at the cost.and:fer. ahe- 
benefit of all. In a-community. 
a single vate cast in ignorancemay:: in: 
volve the country in war, in ‘aggression 
and ‘untold calamities, propetty:eamnet' 
afford that there ‘be -atiy éonsidérable? 


proportion of ignorant! ‘voters tor 
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A ates, of the General Assembly of the P 


born, D.1 


faneral;honeurs, to..the” 
mory of the late Président of the United 
Biates, publié procession ‘and oration 
tent, 28d inst. The demon- 
siration, in ‘all its appointments and |. 
pearance, was ‘eminently becoming. the oc- 
 casion, and the distingvished man, whoee.|' 


namie and character it was designed. 


and most'of’ the places ‘public 
were closed.’ The ‘Procession ‘was three 
lioura anda balf i in passing 8.gived point, . 
Iti was seven in length, and the head 
was obliged:to wait a long time at Leonard 
atreet (for) the Division ' to whee} into: 
fitie, after six’ O'clock; P: M., when’ 
the head of the procession ‘entered the Park. 
the aireets through. which it passed, were 
thronged with multitudes of people. The. 


city wore a-most sombre and melancholy: 


sppearance. Nearly every house of note 
on the route of the. procession was draped 
in mourning. The funeral services were 
performed at the City Hall in the follow- 
ing order: 1. Prayer by the Rev, Thomas 
Armitage; 2. Funeral: Oration by David 
Graham, Esq.;. 3. A Requiem—Choras, 
“ Mourn, ye afflicted children,” from Han- 
del’s Oratorio—Judas Maccabeeus, by Har- 
_ monic Society; 4. Benediction, by the 
Rev, Dr. Taylor. 

ernor and Executive Council of Massa- 
chusetts have decided the case of Profes- 
sor Webster. He is to be executed on 

Friday the 30th of August, in little more 
‘than a month from the present time. When 
the intelligence was communicated to him 
he exhibited no emotion, simply saying, 
“God's will be done.” 

The fact that all attempts have failed to 
secure a pardon or commutation for Pro- 
fessor Webster has given increased confi-. 
dence in the courts of justice, and impressed 
"the community deeply with a sense of the 
majesty of law. Human life is sacred, and 
not without the highest authority ought it 
to be invaded. But the law of man is and 
_ ought to be based on the Jaw of God. The 

magistrate is God's executioner. He hath 
said; it; ehd.when the blood of the mur-. 
derer flows, it is to satisfy the requisition 
of a jaw that has been on the statute books 
for some three thousand years at least. 


’ gociety if this sentence had been commu- 
ted ;. still greater, if the wretched man had 
been pardoned. His position as a man of 
letters and of respectable connection should 
not impair his appeal for mercy; but these 
circumstances certainly aggravate hiscrime, . 
and may fairly cause his judges to be, more 
reluctant to forgive. _ Besides, the injury 
to society would be far greater to have 
such a man escape, than one less distin- 
guished. It would be felt that money or 
friends cquid stand between justice and 
her victime—that respectability can escape 
the gallows, however dark its crimes. 

There is something majestic in the march 
of justice, as seen in the progress. of this 
memorable case, It tracks the guilty, and 
drags him to the judgment seat. It brings 
around him a web of circumstances that no 
human ingenuity can exphin, except by 

"embracing the guilt of the accused. And 
that the last vestige of doubt might be re- 
moved from the minds of men, it #0 ar- 
ranges the order of events, that, after his 
conviction, he is impelled by the hope. of 
clemency to confess that his hand dealt the. 
fatal blow. And now justice must have its 
perfect work. _.He who sheds man’s blood 
must-bleed; . Governor Briggs well says 
that this will always: be. regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary cases in the an- 

nals of crime; and the lesson it teaches 
with fearful power is thise—that the wicked, 

however high, however wise, however 
screened, shail not 


‘Tus. Cuurcn.—We bave 
very diminutive opinion of'the work which 
the New York Ecclesiological Society is 
driving at; the promotion, if we under- 
stand it, of church-worship, or to use anal 

Deir President a short time ‘since went 
over to Bishop Hughes, and is a good Ro- 
manist, and Dr. McVickar, who is now 
the President,-says in his address, that the 
mast keep. on in its work 

as any churches continue to be. 
afier’ hen models, or arranged after 
Presbyterian fashion, or lumbered up with 
and. locked doors, at once hiding 
exalting the preacher, and. barring 

a the poor.” 

. 8a the Society has a long life before. it, 
ont ea mighty work. But the following 
remarks by Dr. Shacleford, ata late meet- 
ing of the Society, are worth thinking of 
by Presbyterians as well as Puseyites. In 
describing too much of church music, he. 


enya; 
te ehgngnd, who plays pape. 
- novelty effect more genius he is 


the praise of the | 
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their and if they have 
| tion. ia the world, 80 
better: their and | 


| the Minutes. for. 


the adjacent. cities, paid, 


Mee; 


THE CHURCH. 
oF God we ought to 


i+ 


-| byterien: barch for 1850 exhibit the 


lowing gratifying statistics as com 
ithe year: . 

1850. Increase. 


{| ‘Ia the year 1840, there were in the. 
Presbyterian Church, 1615. ministers, 1673 
churches, and. 126,583. members. Com- 
‘paring this with the ‘report’ for 1850, we 
find that’ there have been added to the 
Chureh i in the last ten years a net gain of 
$11 ministers, 922 churches, and 80,671 
‘members. | 
“But the comparison in-even more 
fying when we look:a little further back,-to 
| the year 1837, the year preceding t the 
great schism. There werd then 2140 
mihisters, 2865 churches, and 220,557. 
members, Compare these figares , with 
‘the. report above given, and it will 
‘be. seen that the ‘Presbyterian Church 
now ‘numbers almost as many ministers, 
are and members, ag the Church em-. 
braced before the New-school body went. 
out from us. Surely we bave reason to 
thank God and take courage. ; 
Yet there iw nothing in this statement to 
excite self-coniplacency. On the contrary, 
there is evidence in it that we, as a Church, 
are not doing half that is required at our 


with the land that is to be possessed, and 
the work to be done.. 
We need a higher and intenser esprit du 


other people to do a good thing when they 
ought to do it themselves. They see a 
point where a new church should be 


other denomination has undertaken the. 
work. We do not blame the other; we 
reproach ourselves for supineness when we 
ought to be up and at work. 

* Other denominations are for more active 
and vigilant than we in supplying their 
families with those books and papers that 
maintain their own faith and order. We 
lose much ground by negligence in: this 
matter. Our principles invite examination, 
and the more they are studied, the more | 
they are loved. 7 


bled in view of the little we have done, while 


Let us pray more, give more, work more, 
believe more, and we shall have more. Let 
|\us-plant at least one hundred churches this 
year. Let us lengthen our cords and 
strengthen our ‘stakes, and the Lord will 


us 
It would bavé ‘been a dreddfal biow to | 


— 


THE DEATH OF GREAT MEN. 


In the midst of national mourning over 


country, the intelligence reaches us that 


ment, and been felt in its suddenness and 
effects in the heart of the continent. He 
was not in power at the moment of his 
death, but he was accustomed to wield it, 


But he is dead! 
Louis Phillippe is said to be* dying. 
men are dying. 


charge in that war. In the sudden fall of 
‘those who have filled the highest places 
in the earth, whose names have become 
world-famous, and whose position seemed 


one event cometh alike to all. 
«Death, with impartial fate, 
Knocks at the pelace door and cottage gate.” 

Some men are mighty, but God is mightier 
than they: His hand is quite as essential 
to their support, as it is to keep an infant 
in life. 
and die. 


of a great British statesman do now ap- 
dows we pursue?” 


ished as the shadow on the wall. 
them yesterday, to-day they ure gone. As 
shadows they, so were they shadows which 
they grasped. What to them this moment 
is the Presidency of the widest republic 
of the earth, or the Premiership of the 
mightiest kingdom in the world. Toa 


have rendered their account, and taken 
their places where beggars and princes 
are on a level, all earthly distinctions are 
merged, and crowns and thrones and or- 
ders are distributed on principles here and 
heretofore unknown. 

The London Times, in announcing the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, has the follow- 


ing paragraph: 


death stiould’ often come 
with the s 

anguish of war! Chatham fell fighting 
‘His ‘stilf greater son sank uoder the néws ao 
Austerlitz: ‘Percival was assassinated on 
with papers, and a speech on tongue. 
Castlereagh’s end was still more awful. 


Romilly, tho, was.a statesman, as well as a: 
| lawyer. ‘Lord Liverpool was struck down. 

| ‘ia the midst of his duties. Canning fell. 
aad ae while soaring in the pride of his 


mi igsoD hed t 
aspired to be a statesman, and died in felt 
health, without a moment's 
would 


Mendels-’| who would have thought that 


from: eo 
Donizetti, be added to the list? - 

ight of The hero oft buodred the 
xpress! to: survives. a Sround 
requenta the | ral, surviving countless accidedts of battles 
ere the: week, to hear bis on and of: and dying ot of slow decay. 


the 


the death of the Chief Magistrate of our 


When he withdraws it, they fall 


Sovereign infinitely above them both, they. 


Strange that on thé bloodless field of 


‘tions to deliver! 


| 
and record the great increese of the Presby- | 

terian Church “dering. the. year ‘1849, and 
Garing the-preeeding ten years. The Min- 


bands. The increase is small compared {| 
corps. Our people are too willing to allow 


planted, and they wait and wait till some | 


* In making a comparison between the pre- 
sent and the past, we should thus be hum-. 


we thank God for the much that he has’ 
bestowed. Let us do better for the future. 


Sir Robert Peel is dead—suddenly killed 
by a fall from his horse. The event has 
struck the’ United Kingdom with astonish-. 


and a few months, weeks perhaps, might 
| have restored him to the helm of affaits, 
General Taylor is dead. 
All | 
j es of minds. 
The great must die. There is no dis- | 


to promise them exemption from the com- 
mon lot of men, we are compelled to see 


what we should never lose gight of, that 
| of the matter were given. 


Courier des Etats Unis gives some facts 


And how true those oft repeated words 


pear—“ What shadows we are, what sha-" 
Where is General 


Taylor? Where is Robert Peel? Van- 
We saw 


have ‘merited well 


and. splendid 
How many-large views 
carefully elaborated! What treasures of 
observation, and acquisitions of political 
} lore; nay, what a mighty part he might still. 
have played, had opportunity again invited, 
‘hecessit ty. 


, many noble 


or ‘his t interven- 
| tion! But in a moment all this is beyond. 
the. grave, and speculations, which but yes- 
terday were geal and probable, are now be.’ 
come the theme‘of the school boy.” 

by the death of such. 
struck, down in the height of their fame. 
arid power, how vain appears the struggle: 


} for distinction among men! It is’ so short 


lived. It costs a life to win it, and then 
there is no life left in which ‘to enjoy it. 
Even those who have power the dengest 
are far from being the happiest. It is said 
‘that the Emperor ofall the Russias is 
about to abdicate... Many a crown presses” 
an aching head, and the royal purple often 
covers an anxious heart. It is-not great- 
ness that makes happiness;, and greatness, 
when gained, no from 
death. 

Yet the struggle will go on. There are. 
thousands who would strive for the Presi- 


lor or. Harrison, in.the first half of their 
term. Fame, power, empty and: unsatisfy- 
ing as it is, is the great good with men. 

. Let the death of great men remind us of 
the glories of the eternal state in contrast 
with those that perish withthe using. Im- 
morta! honours, fadeless, infinite, and be- 
yond desire, await the righteous there. 
°| Here the highest honours and the bright- 
est pleasures withefin an hour. «| 

« But the bright world to which we go, 
Hath joys substantial and sincere.” 


‘A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. 


One of the most remarkable of blunders, 
or something worse, is set right in an arti- 
cle on our first page to-day. It corrects a 
most egregious misstatement, which was 
made a few months since in many of the 


| leading newspapers of the day, respecting 


Franklin’s proposition to have prayér in 
the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. | 

‘Since the article came to hand, a singu-. 
lar fact occurs to illustrate the rapidity with 
which error flies; and we shall see how 
hard it is to follow it up and killit. A 
writer in one of our theological quarterly re- 
views remarks, that prayer was introduced 
into the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution of these United States, and to its 
introduction we owe, perhaps, the fair 
fabric of our free institutions. 

He will see by referring to the article 


facts are just the reverse of those which 
he supposed, and therefore an enemy of 
the cause he seeks to establish would, with 
a single blow, strike his foundation from 
beneath his feet. Now, we feel with all 
those who love to pray, that it would 
have been eminently fiting to have had 
solemn prayer in that Convention. But 


a bad argument, much less with a lie. 
Truth before all things. And when it is 
clearly to be shown that the pretended 
historical statement, that prayers were in- 
troduced into the Convention, is a pure 
fabrication, without even the shadow -of 


surely important that it should be corrected 
before it becomes more deeply imbedded 
in the history and literature of the coun- 
try. We therefore spread the evidence 
before our readers, and especially invite 
the attention of those papers which have 
given currency to the article whose erro- 
neous statements are here corrected. They 
will take pleasure, we have no doubt, in 
removing the impression which that singu- 
lar communication has vegas upon thou- 


‘EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. 


We mentioned last week that the Je- 
suits had been: expelled from the Republic 
of New Grenada, and a number of Jesuits, 
thus expelled, had arrived at Kingston, 
Jamaica, from Carthagena; but no details 
The New York 


which explain the movement, and which 
indicate a complete political and moral re- 
volution, and open a new era in the. his- 
tory of the New Grenadian Republic. 


“© It seems that the Jesuits have been in 
power in the country for about ten years, 
and that during that time they have exerted 
a very pernicious influence. This influence 
had reached such a point at last, that the 
alternative of maintaining it, or of expelling 
the body from the country, had become the 
most important and exciting question of the 
day. All the efforts of the disciples of - 
Loyola, however, had been ineffectual in 
hindering the progress of the Liberal party, 
who, in spite of their reduubtable adversa- 
_ries, achieved a triumph in the elections of 
1849, and placed in the Presidential chair 
Don Jose Hilario Lopez. 

The accession of Lopez, raised to the 


| chief magistracy under such auspices, ne- 
“| cessarily signalized the end of the reign of 
A demand was made upon the | 


the Jesuits. 
new President, signed by a majority of the 


should be expelled. from the Republic; and, 
consequently, on the 18th of May last, a de- 


| cree was issued for the expuision of the 


whole order, 

The authority for this decree is found in 
a pragmatic sanciion, given by Charles III., 
King of Spain, in 1767, which decreed the 
perpetual expulsion of the Jesuits from all 
the territories belonging to the crown of 
Spain.- This law, with all the laws of 
Spain, had been adopted by New Grenada, 
and had ‘never, as it seems, been tepealed. 
The -permission accorded to the Jesuits to 
establish themselves in New Grenada, dur- 
ing the crisis of 1840-42, was a. violation, | 
and not an abrogation of the pragamtcsanc:' 
tion. 

The citizens of New Grenada, who have 
connected themselves with the Jesuits dur- 
ing the last ten years, are exempted, as it. 
appears, from the operation of this rigorous. 
measure of expulsion. The Chamber of 
Representatives. have fully sanctioned this. 

tic act of the President, and. have 
declared that he who, | 
with hi ned t ion 
well of their country’ for 


‘the firmness and patriotiem which enabled 


| thein to discharge ea painful ‘and delicate a 


duty; ‘and’ they declare’ ferther,’ that’ the 
measure is ‘one of vital importance to: the 
of order and she: liberty: 


| Ths ‘Conservative party, 


whooeratltes the Jesuits had been, made & | 


strong, bot: ineffectual this 
| measure of the Liberals.” 


dency, though they were to die, like Tay- 


on the first page of this paper, that the, 


we would not sustain any cause with 


evidence to support the invention, it is | 


Chamber of Representatives, that the Jesuits | 


| 


lution t 


ment of the case as it stands. 


.the Eastern ecclesiastical bodies. 


mere Pemakes the fallow. 
wae We Copy 


fore | 
(Congreg 


ational) and the Old. | 
“school General of Presbyte- 

rian Church, has, been broken ig eonsey | 
Sadie’ of the interference of the former | . 
-body with. the -latier, on the subject of sla- | 


The Assembly after, passing a reso-. 
the effect That such interference 


was nsive, and if continued, must lead 


to an interruption of the correspondence be- 


tween the two bodies, appointed Rev. Dr. 


Baker, ‘of Texas, as their Delegate to the 
Association, but ‘he’ declined, and the sub- 


ject was then laid upon‘the table, The As. 
sociation, at their meeting since held, passed 
a-resolution, that although desirous to con- 
tinue the-correspondence, yet being in doubt 
whether the Grandi Assembly,-by their re- 
cent action, did not_ intend to discourage 
such a continuance, they would omit ap- 
pointing a Delegate until the views of the 
Assembly should be more distinctly de- 
veloped. The Presbyterian, the organ of 
the General Assembly, after giving a sketch 
of the proceedings of the Association, speaks 
of the suspension of the correspondence as 


| a fact,” and expresses a belief that. 
it * will never be renewed, uoless the Asso- | 


ciation retract.’ It is not at all robable 
that the Association will retract. They are 
mot in a mood for so doing. We may, 
therefore, consider the correspondence as: 
broken off;.a result more to be regretted i 


@ political than in an ecclesiastical: point 


have already been sundered by this question 
of slavery; the Presbyterian Church was 
divided partly on this ground; and now oc- 
curs a new rupture of relations from the 
same cause, Every such incident is the 
breaking of a strand in the -cable which 
binds North and South in unity. When ea 
certain number of strands shall be broken, | 


| the rest wij! give way,as a matter of:course, 


unless some of the broken ones shall, in the 
mean time, be restored, or others substi- 
tuted in their place. The political strands 


| are apparently as much shattered as the ec- 


clesiastical. It is time for men who love the 
Union, to rally in its defence.” 

_ This is a very candid and correct state- 
There are 
two incidental errors, which we ought to 
correct in passing: 

1. The Presbyterian is not the organ 
of the General Assembly. It speaks the 
sentiments of its editors without the slight- 
est responsibility to any ecclesiastical body, 


except that which every right minister_jnJ 


the Church must feel for all his words and | 
acts. 

2. “The Presbyterian Church was” 
not “divided partly on the question of 
slavery.”” That is obvious from the history 
of the division, which is known and read 
of all men; and also from the fact, that 
both the Old and the New-school Churches 
have slaveholders in their communion. 
So far as the toleration of this practice 
is concerned, they are not divided even 
now. 

But the Journal looks upon the suspen- 
sion of correspondence as another link 
-broken in the chain of our Federal Union. 
We think not. Assuming that the cor- 
respondence is broken off, we are inclined 
to think that it will not disturb the har- 
mony of our relations with our Eastern 
friends. It is well-known, that: for m 
years past this question of corresponde 
has been the occasion of protracted, and 
often very earnest discussion in several of 
“A large 
number of the members have been vid- 
lently averse to continuing the corres- 
pondence while the Presbyterian Church 
tolerates slavery. Our delegates have 
been under the necessity of meeting this 
storm of hostility while fulfilling their mis- 
sion of fraternal love. Attempts have 
been made to prevent our delegation 
from coming to the Lord’s table, on the 
ground of being connected with a Church. 
that tolerates slavery. While this spirit 
is prevalent, it has appeared to many 
that jt would be far better not to send a 
delegate to those bodies, than to ex- 
pose him and the Church to the violence’ 
which he must encounter. It has been 
believed that harmony and good feeling 
between the churches would be promoted 
by suspending the correspondence, while 
it was manifestly disagreeable to some, 
and a source of unpleasant. discussion 
every year. Atan early stage in the ses- 
sions of the late General Assembly, the 
subject was referred to a large and very 
able committee, and, after mature delibera- 
tion, they recommended the appointment 
of the delegates as usual, and the Assem- 
bly approved of their report. | 

Notwithstanding the difficulties above 
referred to, the Assembly was disposed to 
continue the correspondence. The failure 
to appoint a delegate in the place of Dr. 
Baker, who declined at the close of the 
session, was no expression of the Assem- 
bly’s desire to suspend the correspondence. 
The subject was laid on the table, but a 
great many other matters, of far. greéter 
importance, were laid on the table on the 
same day, for the want of time to give 
them due consideration. And there are 
many who will deeply regret that the As- | 
sociation chose to take the course they did. 
But having taken it, we presume that it 
will be the end of the matter, at least - 
many years. 

Nor do we think that this suspension is 
to weaken the union between those who 
think and feel alike. The conservative 
brethren in Massachusetts have always 
been opposed to that course of action which 
has brought about this result. They have 
felt that the Assembly could manage its 
own affairs in its own way, and all the bet- 
ter without foreign interference. The mis- 
chievous resolution was carried only for 
the sake of pacifying those fanatical spirits 
who are gratified by the accomplishment 
of a result they. have long desired. tyre 
was no union with them before. - 
quite as much now as ever with thoes’ ane 
leve the Church of God and the word of 
truth. 

By all means let us strongthen the cords 
that hold together the union of our great 
country. In Church and in, ‘State, in the 
pulpit and by the press, let every man who 
has an atom of power, exert it for the com- 
mon good, We rejoice that political pa- 
pers regard with interest the movements 
of the Chusch in this direction. . are. 
important ; and. the. Church should “act. 


‘with the consciousness continually that its 


influence may be’ felt outside of ite spirit- 
usl ‘walls; and may deeply ths de» 
tinies of the country. 


“| “There is a monument even now in pro- | 
this country, but how utterly inade-! 


oft: 


‘| view. The Methodist and Baptist churches. 


| priests by the hundred, and people without 


| land. Population, on all hands, is multi-." 


| come most lamentubly, most alarmingly, 


+ from a pile of pamphlets, and have read it 


| one of his family, “We must break up at 


of thet fate President, the. Réy, Dr. 
the; made 'the _follewi 


| that must indeed have been a great nation 


| public schools of the United States, ninety- 


terminateé ite labours, the Pope will 


BYTE 


A MAUSOLEUM. 


At the cloibief his address at the fune- 


ng suggestion; traly 


sublime, and by no means impracticable: 


to the memory of tbe first President* 


quate must that or any other monument 
es as aN expression of the veneration of 
the country or the world itself. te 
monument more worthy of 
country arid of him ; ote that would 
@ great lesson to rations yet to come. 
Let the apot where the great ‘Father of his: 


‘Country reposes become national soil. Let 
there arise on the bank’ of his' own ‘tiver, 
beneath the s nde of his own trees, a coi 
there, around his marta 

‘mains, let the bodies of all be gathered ki 
have ever been chosen, or shall ever be 


chosen, by the American to bear 
that office which Washington dignified and 
adorned. | believe that such a monument 
might do much to secure the best succes-. 
sion in the world, the succession of vir- 
tues and patriotism like his own, I am 
very sure that it would be visited like 
a shrine; that many a heart would beat 
with nobler pul:e when looking on that as- 
semaly of the mighty dead. And, if the 
day must come when the fate of the great 
nations that have gone shall be ours; when 
strangers of some newer race and name 
shall come hither to visit the relics of a peo- 
plé once mighty and free—the very memory 
of other places, other names may have 
vanished, but that will remain; and the 
world will never cease to bear record that 


“which had such honourable sons, and so 
honoured them.” | 


Princeton Seminary. 
The next session of the Theological Semi- 
.nary at Princeton, New Jersey, opens on 
the fifth Thursday of next month, (Au- 
_gust,) which is the 20th day of the month. 
The time has been erroneously 
otherwise. | 


Perisuine Cuitpren.—The editor of the 
Freeman’s Journal (Bishop Hughes’s pa- 
per) says, that of every one hundred Ro- 
man Cathclic children educated in the 


eight may be set down as a clear and certain 
gain to the devil! It has usually been sup- 


posed that the education of children was | 


favourable to their salvation, but the Free- 
man’s Journal evidently holds to the old 
tgottes that ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion, 


THe Winx1nc Maponna.—The Roman 
Catholic newspapers in this country, as 
well as in England and on the Continent, 
are full of accounts of the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary at Rimini, which winks. The 
Pope knows all about it, and keeps very 
still, The Church and State Gazette says: 

‘¢ Dozens of cardinals, scores of bishops, 


end. having witnessed the phenomenon, sig- 
nify the same to the Pope, and confess their 
faith therein. Of course the holy father 
trusts the report made on such excellent evi- 

dence? Not a jot!—he does not believe a 
word of it! He manifests his opinion of the 
credibility 0 be attached to the attesting dig- 
nitaries of his own Church by issuing a com- 
Anission to see if the attestation be true! And 
more than this--when the commission shall 


have nothing to do with confirming or sanc- 
tioning the conclusion to which they may 
arrive, This conc lusion, we are told, ¢ will 
be laid before the sacred congregation of 
rites, which is empowered to pronounce on 
the-e subjects.’ Infallibility leaves it to fal- 
libility to decide, and washes his hands of it. 
Truly, Pio Ncno is the honestest mau of the 
party. 

‘© We remember that Peter the Great was 
once shown a Madonna, which did not wink, 
-but which wept. He called for a ladder, 
ascended to a level with the head of the fig- | 
ure, put his hand thereon, and found, on re- 


moving the scalp, that the said scalp was, in | 


fact, the lid of a bowl in which half-a-dozen 
gold fish besported themselves. Whenever 
these came near the eyes, in which a tear 
duct had been pierced by the cunning sculp. 
tor, the weeping begun, and the faithful were 
wonder-stricken, ‘H-m, (said the Czar) 
tis a pretty invention, but he wasn cunsum- | 
mate rascal who first thought of it!’ So say | 
we of the Wax Winker of Rimini.” 


Aw Important Worx.—The Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, of England, makes the follow-. 
ing remark, which is quite as important 
here as there: _ 


“All things considered, we think the great 
work of the day ought to be the revival 
of religion in the midst of the Churches, 
and its extension throughout the whole 


plying; multitudes on every side are hourly 
pesishing, while the means of salvation 


most er short of the necessity!” 


oF ‘Harrison.— While 
musing on the death of General Taylor, ‘ 
we were led to think of a sermon which 
was preached in Washington by Dr. C 
Van Rensselaer, on the occasion of Gene- 
ral Elarsison’s decease. We turned it up 


with deepened interest after the lapse of 
years. From this discourse we derive 
some facts and thoughts that we venture to 
Copy: 

Dr. Van Rensselaer was in a bookstore 
in the city of Washington, when the Presi- 
dent came in to purchase a Bible, “the 
best in the store;’? and he expressed to 
Dr. V. his surprise that there was no 
Bible in the President’s mansion, and 
then remarked, “The Bible ought to be 
a part of the furniture of the house, and 
| intend‘ to buy out of the Congressional 
‘ppropriation, the best copy I can find, and 
to write in it,‘ The President of the United 
States, from the People of the United 
States.’” 

The first Sabbath after his 
he was very much annoyed by some per- 
sons who had been admitted into his house | 
contrary to his orders, and he remarked to | 


once this Sunday visiting.” 

The next Sabbath, some of the foreign 
ambassadors called, and were refused ad- 
mittance; but in the ‘evening some’ gentle- 
men succeeded, under: the plea of being 
particular friends. The President sat with . 
them a few minutes in evident uneasiness, 
then rose and walked about the room a lit- | 
tle, and said with great kindness, “ Gentle- 
men, I shall be happy to see jou any even- 
ing but Sunday evening,” and retired to 
his room, leaving them with some other 
members of:his family: 

Buch reverence for the Bible on the 
Sabbath is worthy of being imitated by 


of Snow. Hill and ‘Pitts’ Creek. 
| Rev. E. Harrison preached the sermon, 


aineetionn the Rey. G. L. More gave the 
‘charge to the pastor; and the Rev. J. 
L.. Vallandighem gave the to the 


people. 


James L... Vallandigham pastor of the 


Maryland. The Rev. L. H. Christian 
preached the sermon; the Rev. E. Harri- 
son presided, proposed .the constitutional 


tor; and the Rev. J. M. Olmstead one the 
charge to the people.- . 

The Rev. Charles W.. Shields, of the 
Presbytery of Long Island, has accepted 
the call of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, to become their. pastor, and 


ber next. 

On the 23d of June die Rev. Charles 
S. Dod was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church. at Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi, in accordance with a unanimous call 
from that church some months since. 


New Albany Seminary, was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Chickasaw at their last 
meeting. Professor Waddel, of Oxford 
University, preached the sermon, and the 
Rev. L. B. Gaston delivered the charge to 
the evangelist." Mr. Hancock is labouring 
_as stated supply of the church in Helena, 
Arkansas, which has been gathered. by 
him within the last year, and now num- 
bers about thirty members. They have 
also erected a handsome church edifice, 
which will be dedicated in a few weeks. 


fordsville, has been appointed the perma- 
nent agent of Hanover College. 

The Rev. Mr. Murray, of North Caroli- 
na, has received and accepted a call from 
the churches of La Mar and Hudson, Mis- 
sissippi, and was installed as pastor by the 
Presbytery of Chickasaw a few weeks 
since. 

Mr. John C. Caldwell was licensed to 
preach the gospel, at a called meeting of 
Crawfordsville Presbytery, held on the 4th 
and 5th of July. 

The Rev. James H. Baird, of Manches- 
ter, New Jersey, has received and accept- 
ed an invitation to supply the church in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, for twelve months. 

The Rev. E. G. Nicholdson, of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, and the Rev. 
W. G. Kephart, of the Free Synod. of 
Cincinnati, have respectively been appoint- 
ed missionaries to New Mexico. _ 

There are five clergymen of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in California, and 
they send home an earnest appeal that six 
more may be immiediately despatchiod 
thither. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy in Amherst 
College, has been elected Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at New York. 

The Rev. William A. Stearns, of Cam- 
bridgeport, near Boston, has been elected 
Secretary of the American Education So- 
ciety. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Jesus able and willing to Save. 


Few are disposed to question the 
ability of Jesus Christ to save even to 
the uttermost. As he.is divine, and 
has made a perfect satisfaction, his 
ability to save must be commensurate 


| with his own almightiness, and the in- 
| finite work of his atonement. 


This is 
readily conceded. Nor is the careless 
sinner disposed to question his wil/ing- 
‘ness to save. Indeed, so insensible are 
most men, while unwakened, to the 
enormity of sin, that they think they 
shall be saved almost as a matter of 
course. So willing do they imagine 
Jesus Christ to be to save sinners, that 
they cherish the hope that he will save 
‘them, even in their sins, and suffer none 
to perish. But this is unscriptural and 


Aud when men are truly awakened 
and convinced of their sins by the Spirit 
of God, it is often the case that there is 
nothing which it is more difficult for 
them to believe, than the willingness of 
Jesus Christ to save them. They then 
fall into the opposite extreme. Once 
they believed that Jesus was willing to 
save them even in their sins; now they 
cannot be persuaded that he is willing 
to save them at all. Others may be 
saved, but not they; their sins are so 
aggravated, that even the blood of 
Christ cannot wash thefn away; they 
haye rejected the Saviour so long, that 
now he must reject them for ever! He 


be willing? Willing! How can you 
question his willingness, when he came 
from heaven on this very errand? and 
when, to accomplish your redemption, 
he has laid down his life? Ah, his wil- 
lingness is read in his very name, Jesus, 
Saviour! It is the burden of those 


the angelic messengers at his advent; 
it is seen in every act of his life from 
the manger to the cross; in the blood 
which he shed on the accursed tree; in 
that prayer for his enemies—* Father, 
forgive them:” in the commission to 
preach the gospel to every creature; in 
the promise of the Spirit; and in every 
invitation of the gospel of the grace of 
God. Luke i. 9-14; xxiii. 34; Mark 
xvi. 15; John xvi. 7-14. Question the 
willingness of Jesus Christ to save ? 


and contrite heart? No; heaven and 
earth may pass away, ‘but his word 
remains faithful and sure, “Him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
out.””? Matt. v. 18; Joho vi. 37. Be- 
hold; then, the Lamb-éf God! Credit 
his ability and his ‘willingness’ to’ save ; 
question not the sincerity of his invita- 
tions; but flee to his extended arms, 
and confide to him your. immortal in- 
terests. He who came to save is both 
able and willing 16 save. “Behold him, 


thote in high places, 


and live for ever.” John i. 36. 


. Worcester county,. in. the. 1h}. 
+| inst.e the Rev. James M. Olmstead was 


received from the Presbytery of Rari- 
tan, and installed pastor of the churches 


The |. 


_On the 18th inst, 9 committee of the: 
Presbytery of Baltimore installed the Rev. , 


church at Rehoboth; i in Somerset county, 


questions, and gave the charge to the pas- 


expects to enter on the in 


Mr. John Hancock, a late student of 


The Rev. John C. Eastman, late of Craw-. 


‘The Rev. Henry B. Smith, Professor of 


dangerous —a delusion of the devil. . 


is ab/e to save them, but how can he |. 


glad tidings which were announced by. 


How can you be so faithless and so | 
cruel? Has he shed his blood for you, 
and will he spurn you from his presence | a 
when you,come to him with a broken 


It would seem from this. that the 
giving a certain portion of income to the 
Lord was felt to be obligatory, by pious 
men, long before any positive law was re- 


vealed on the qubject. And, it is proba-. Len 


ble, that by some means it was ascertained 


that the. proportion- devoted to the service | the 


of the Lord ought to be, at least, a tithe 
of all that by industry, in a lawfal calling, 


men could gain. 
Afterwards it was established by law, 


that. every person should not only give a 
tenth of his property .to support the wor- 
ship of God, but he was required, also, to 
offer the fitst born of bis flocks and herds, 
and the first fruits of his harvest. On 
every third year, also, there seems to have 
been a separate tithing, the proceeds of’ 
which were to be distributed to the poor. 
Besides those prescribed offerings, the 


| people were accustomed to make free-will 


offerings, and especially thank-offerings, 
after the reception of some signal’ favour, 
or the experience of some remarkable de- 


-_liverance. 


It is a question of real ated interest, 
how far these ancient customs and laws of 
the people of God may serve to guide us 
in our duty in regard to this matter. One 
thing is certain, namely, that the obliga- 
tions of those living under the Christian 
dispensation, to give to the’ treasury of the 
Lord, cannot be less than that of the an- 
cient servants of God, who lived under a 
darker dispensation. As to the proportion 
to be given, it surely should not be less 
than that formerly prescribed. The only 
thing which could be alleged in favour of” 
a smaller proportion is, that the ‘ritual ser- 
vice of the Jews was much more expen- 
sive than the spiritual service of the Chris- 
tian Church. But it should be considered,. 
that while goats, and bullocks, and sheep, 
and lambs, are not now required for the 
worship of God, the Christian Church has 
imposed on it, by its Head, the propaga- 
tion of the gospel through the whole 
world ; a duty nat enjoined on the ancient 
Church, and the fulfilment of this duty will 
require much greater funds than were ne- 
cessary to keep up the worship of the 
temple. Certainly, then, the proportion 
of our income, devoted to the service of 
the Lord, should in no case be less than 
one-tenth. Some whose hearts devise libe- 
ral things, will not be contented with this; 
but will feel the obligation of gratitude con- 
straining them to give the double of the 
proportion mentioned. God has thought 
proper not to lay down a rigid rule on this 
subject, but to make it a matter of trial of 
the principles by which his professing 
people are actuated. “The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” “What is done spontane- 
ously is more acceptable than what is done 
by consent. And all persons are not in 
the same circumstances; for while some, 
who have a large income, have few or no 
children to support and educate, others 
have large families, or need their money 
to carry on their business. But we have 
no right to appropriate to our own use 
what properly belongs to thé treasury. of 
the Lord. Who are they who in the Bible 
are charged with robbing God? Such as 
withhold the tithes and sacrifices, which by 
the law were due. And what shall be 
said of those who now keep back that pro- 
portion of their weekly or yearly gains 
which belongs to the treasury of the Lord ? 

_ Many have recommended system in dis- 
pensing our charities. All the system. 
which is requisite is, a determination to 
give a certain portion of our income. Let 
it be the one-tenth, for example. Those 
who receive the fruit of their labours week- 
ly, should follow the rule given to the 
churches by the apostle Paul; and on the 
first day of the week lay aside, in a sepa- 
rate drawer or purse, that which has been 
consecrated to the service of God. And let 
no sacrilegious hand dare to take from this 
sacred treasure for other purposes; except 
it be in the way of borrowing; and ther 
that which has been received on loan, 
should be conscientiously restored. If the 
person’s income is received, monthly quar- 
terly, or annually, let the same rule be fol- 
lowed at the end of either of these periods. 
In this case, the spirit of the apostolic re- 
commendation is better than the letter. If 
you have a fund belonging to the Lord, 
when an application is made for a contri- 
bution, consider first, whether the object 
is one to which you ought to contribute ; 
and secondly, how much you ought to 
give to this object, bringing into view all 
the other. objects to which you should 
give. Giving, on this system,.will always 
be done cheerfully. In fact, the money is 
already given; and you are the steward to 
it. A. A. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF STEUBEN. 


Messrs. Editors—At a special meet-. 
ing of the Presbytery of Steuben, held 
at Vienna on the 2d inst., the following 
ministers were received in the usual 
form, viz: 

The Rev. Theophilus Redfield, from 
the Presbytery of Albany, and the: Rev. 
B. B. Stockton, from the Presbytery of 
Ontario, (New-school.) A call to Mr. 
Stockton from the church of Vienna, 
was laid before Presbytery, and being 
found in order, was placed in his hands 
and accepted by him. Whereupon the 
Presbytery resolved to install him the 
same day. The installation services 
were as follows, viz:—Introductory ex- 


. ercises by the Rev. John Fisher ; ; prayer 


by the Rev. James Stevenson, of the 
classis; and sermon ai 
the Rev..A. Lleyd. The Rev. J. C. 
Heckman presided and asked the con- 
stitutional “questions; the Rev. L. M. 
Miller gave the charge to the pastor; 
the Rev. G. D, Stewart the cha 
to the saat ‘prayér by the Rev. 
bénediction by the pastor. a 


eee the remarke of P.-W. 


‘that the twelve had not 


tht tha ho Pr 
Matt. xvi. 18, 


"Mesers. Editors—I was muchpleased. 


‘byterian of July goth, on Matt, 


13-00, not.concur.in hig: 
@ reasons ‘may be, that: . 
my is upied with a differ." 


if we ma 
discordant- 


difficult one.  The:-tras 


ing with.such. 
them, in the first pla, 


manifestly clear 
then proceed caut 
of that which is aa 
‘Let us adopt this method, 
us to satisfactory 
first, it is plain that pos. 
siderate and candid part of the Jows or 
our Lord’s day. entertained different 
opinions of his character; many of 1 


‘highly honourable to him, yet all 


w the truth. Some thonght he: “east 
John the Baptist, Jeremias, or some: 
other prophet, raised from the dead. 
Others thought him. Elijah, sent from, 
heaven. Had he been either, he would, 
have been a ve extraordinary person, 
and entitled to the affection and confi- 
dence, and reverence of the © nation.’ 
Such opinions also assnmed or im ond 
that his mission was truly divine: 
ourable as these opinions ..were, “el 
ever, they were infinitely ‘below the 
truth; but instead of correcting them 
at that time, our Lord’ repeated the’ 
question to his disciples: But: who’ 
do ye say that J, the Sonof man, am?” 
Do you-adopt one of these, or some: 

This leads me to remark, 
to. 
that time acknowledged him in his true. 
character; for if it had been their daily 
custom to approach him as Messiah,’ 
and speak of him as such ‘to others, 
why should our Lord put such a ques-. 
tion to them at all? Not to dwell how-. 
ever on this argument, our Lord’s re- 
ply to Simon puts this proposition be- 
yond a doubt; for when this apostle 
declared his trne character thou art’ 
the Christ, the Son of the living God”—~ 
Jesus said, “ Blessed art thou Simon Bar-. 
jonah.”? Why? “For flesh and blood, 
hath not revealed it,’? namely this trath, 
“to thee, but my Father, who is in 
heaven.”? Hence it is plain, that Si- 
mon’s better knowledge of the Lord’s’ 
character came by inspiration, not trom: 
his own = superior sagacity; and--his 
blessedness consisted in this, that God 
had made choice of him first to receive. 
this truth by inspiration of the Father, 
and first to declare it to his brethren. 
It is plain from this, that the disciples 
could not have been in.the practice (as 
many suppose) of confessing him as. 
Messiah previously to this time; seeing 
that Simon alone, by divine inspiration, 
first gave the true answer to our Lord’s. 
question. I may add, that our Lord 
immediately charged them to tell no’: 
man that he was Jesus ‘the Christ, 
which implies that they had not public. 
ly avowed him as the Christ before... ; 

I have now stated two propositions 
which are manifestly clear and indispu- 
table. They are these: (1.) That up 
to this time neither the nation at large,’ 
nor the most candid and considerate’ 
part of the people, nor even the twelve: 
disciples who were near his person, had 
discerned his true character. _ (2.) That 
Simon was.the first to discern and. de-. 
clare it by immediate revelation. Upon. 
these propositions I proceed, thirdly, to’ 
suggest what appears to be the true ins 
terpretation of thename Peter, 

Most commentators, a8: well Protec, 
tant as Catholic, take it for granted, that, 
this name is of Greek origin, and that 
it signifies the same as the Syriac Ce-. 
phas. But Jerome classes ‘it’ with 
names of Hebrew origin; and- so do 
Hesychius and John Albertus.» The. 
meanings these authors assign to it are, 
explaining, solving, acknowledging. 
If we look for a Hebrew word, havin 
the same consonants or radicals, ( P.T.R. 
we may find one in Gen. xl, 8, and xli. 
12. Indeed in the first of these places’ 
we find the very word (P.T.R.) whieh: 
may be translated one interpreting, or 
an interpreter. Understood in this 
sense, the name was suggested by the, 
occasion, and it was given to. denote 
contrast and distinction ;~contrast, as 
between Simon, and those who held: 
the Saviour to be merely a’ prophet;: 
and distinction in this, that -he ‘Simon. 
was chosen of God, first to declare this 
glorious mystery to his apostles, and 
afterwards to the nation at large, and 
still later tothe Gentiles. ‘Acts ii.'14, and 
xv. 17. Let us now turn to the passage: 
and read it, bearing in mind this meane: 
ing of the name, “And I say also unto: 
thee, Thou art the interpreter, the solver 
of the mystery of my person, and for 
this cause thou shalt be called Peter,” 
&e. : 

As it strikes me, this view of this 
passage is perfectly natural, and fur-” 
nishes a satisfactory, reason. for intro-., 
ducing the words, “Thou -art ‘Peter 
parenthetically as it were, and in te- 
ference merely to the fuvour shown to 
this apostle, and not with feféretice to’ 


‘ 


| the great ‘evangelical truth ‘which our’ . 


Lord proceeded immediately to declare; 
“And I say unto thee, that,.,.upon.— 
this rock,” or foundation, namely, the. 
work of the Holy Spirit in revealing to — 
man the mystery of the God-man, Mes- 
siah, “will I build my: Church,” 
Not to dwell on this point at present,’ 
I proceed to inquire; What: objection: 
can there be to this interpretation?: Is 
it incredible that our Lord should give, 
a new name to this apostle on this ac- 
casion for such a reason? It seems to | 
me not, but the reader will judge for’ 
himself: (See Gen. xxxii. 28; xvii. 5.) 
Is it incredible, that:-he should derive: 
the name from the Hebrew language? - 
This language, though not the vernacu- 
lat of the people, was well known by. 
many of them. In it theit® Scrip. 
tures were read every Sabbath-day,’ 
(Luke iv. 17.) It is certainly quite’ sl 


that he ‘derive 


béfor 4 


apostle? »:(John-i. 49.) Your carres” 
fi on. yriac ment... 
HAPPY TEMPER: this ia a mere, version, The. ofir,, 
An old Connecticut pastor, is either. the on or. 
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e Baptist eame from thesame: 
| 
| 
“ine 
| gelist int but-only thei 
3-or, if they were, 


4 


dary 


sition, with the legs 


a4 4 


Peter.” Now 


tical 


ist ‘gave. 7. 


remains were consigned 


2d embezzlement aod forgery. 


‘train—ong of the first ever ; 
| rea We, and he 
could net beve jonked more pale had he teen 


| deeds; ‘Phestate of poor Lady Peel, 
42>.“ Thou art 
thou shalt be 

th ie by interpreta- 


when sheifirst, saw: him, could not be 


 eribed act it be ‘proper to. describe 


‘ity wore She. sbricked. aloud, 


m 


pol the, murder of hal 
aghiea, ynder the impression. tha 
ber mind at the moment... The‘ mor- 
it remai | ted. with little pomp 
thiéir last 'resting-place at Drayton Bassett, 
Of the Sih inst. A poor man’s national 
monument tothe memory of the deceased 
baronet is to‘bée erected’ by penny subscrip- 


tions, ender'the particufer auspices of Rich- 
Cobden 
Panes Minterzr or Hesse Casset.—M. 


Von' Hassenpfug, now Premier of Electoral 


Hésse, fins been tried and found guilty of 
Roman 


ing: Catholic parish priest, connécted with the 


from congruity; before stated, 


also ‘furnishes a ‘strong reason aga 


tion, bat no 


admitted, on other grounds, 
to be doubtful: 

uponigvestigation ard muctr reflection, 
is, that this clauge interpolation, 
and.mot'only that, but a mistranslation, 
words; Cephas and. Peter, be- 


The 
names differ. in.eound, in 


_proper, tiames.) 
and in 


derivation. 
ferent times; and for different reasons, 
and denate. different distinctions of. this 
¥et-this' hermeneutical clause 
being assumed first as. genuine, and then 
as ef authoritative interpretation of the 
namé Peter, has-been’ made one of the 
strongest “atguments for°one of the 
greatest errors of the Papal Church. 
These conclusions would be enforced, 
by taking an ‘extended -view of the 
whole passage; but your columns will 
not admit niore at this time. -I- will 
onlyvadd, that’ my object is not contro- 
versy,, bat merely to. submit to your 
correspondent and readers some of the 
thoughts which have occurred to me 


while reflecting upon this deeply in- 


teresting part of.the evangelic  narra- 
L. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tum Gonnam Case.—Final Judgment.— 
‘The arguments ‘in the case of Gorham ez 
parte the Bishop of Exeter, were concluded 
in the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday even- 
ing, 2d inst... The,Caurt took time to con- 


Chief ‘Baron Pollock delivered judgment. 
The Court was upatiimously of opinion that 
the appeal had. rightly made to. the 
judiciel. committee of the Privy Council, and 
that the rule nisi obtained by the Bishop of 
Exeter must .therefore be discharged with 
Cosis. 


Exeeanr Girr.—Among the treasures 


ght. over. for Queen Victoria, by the | 


Nepagiese Ambassador, are twelve cow tails 
set in sitver, this gift being considered by 
the Rajah of Nepaul as ua mark of the great- 
est respect. The Rajah himself only pos- 
sesses eight, and as the possession of these 
in«igdia of greatness is considered a proof 


of the highest. position; a, presentation of 


twelve was quileoverwhelming., ‘Fhe value 
of the gifts .amounts; it is said, to about one 
hundred ‘thousand dollars. 
Bares Lahor diamond, 
known the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 
Light,” one of the prizes of the Sikh war, 
bas been ‘to England, and ptesented 
to the Queen. Before it was cut it weighed 
nearly 800 carats; but the unskilful lapi- 
cut it down to 279, which leaves it 
still the largest diamond known. The Pitt 
dismornd’ weighs" 130 carats, and the’ great 
Russied diamood about’ 200. The value of 
the Koh-i-noor.i¢ unknown, but two millions 
sterling is mentioned as approximating to it. 
Deata From Cutokororm— 
Alexander Scott, aged thirty-four, a police 
constable of the .R Division, died from the 
effects of chloroform, while undergoing an 
operation for the removal of a portion of the 
right hand, at: Guy’s Hospital. A very 


‘small quantity had been used, not a tenth 


part of what been administered in other 


Svutcrps sy a Creserman.—A few days 
since,*the Rev, William Prescott, a clergy- 
man, aged forty, from the country, entered 
King’s, Coliege Hospital, London, for the 
purpose of undergoing the operation of litho- 
tomy. On Fridey it was intimated to him 
that. the operation: would be sgon per- 
formed, when he appeared willing to un- 
dergo it. In the evening the porter found 
the unfortunate gentleman henging, and 


quite deed, in a clovet.. No doubt physi-: 


eal torture and horror at the proposed opera- 
tion drove him to the commission of the hor- 
rid act. 

‘Deata or Tae Doxe or 
The Duke of Cambridge died at Cambridge- 
house on the evening of July 8. He was 
attacked by indisposition on the 13th ult. 
with cramp in the stomach, but after the 
severity of the atteck had passed away, all 
was thought to be over. had 
attained the advanced age of seventy six, 
was the youngest son of George III., and, 
with the exception of the King of Hanover, 
was the last surviving son of that monarch. 


 Ascenpinc ox ‘Horsesack 1n a Bat- 
Loon.—All Paris was agog on the 7th inst. 
to see'a man ascend in a’ balloon on horse- 
back. ~ The horse, a fine and spirited young 
looa, ist the place usually occupi yt 
car. ase the belly, and 
well secured, left the animal in an easy po- 
free.. M. Poitevin, 
clothed. ‘as a‘ jockey, mounted the horse, 
which was séddied ‘and bridied in the or- 
dinary manner, and gave orders to cut 
loose / The .botee seemed loth to quit- his 
raatber earth, and remonstrated a little when 
he:found that he was being taken off his 
feet: But once in the air, he became as 
motionless ae though he had been struck 
or. 
hia horse on 


Rosrar Ro- 
the 


. 


‘My own belief; founded | 


i6 due force. upon | 


-gonee,and in’ | the terriers. 
Phey“were ‘given at dif- | 


ber. .The gegree of 


county of Limerick, and ‘who is good autho- 


rity upon the subject, sfated in that city, a 


short time since, that at least one-half the 
Roman Catholic population had diminished’ 


in’ Ireland within the last six years, whilst 


the Protestants have increased ia number. 


| Awvsmtinrs at Oxrornv—A student was 
_| recemly charged, ‘says’ the Oxford Chron- 
ticle; with’ worrying and baiting to death a 


cat.* The evidence was defective; but it 
wae ‘proved. that'a vast number of cats had 
been stolen; forthe purpose of affording 


sport to:the students. On the day before the 


hearing, a dozen dead cats were raked out 
of .a pond; they all were minus their tails, 


‘it being the practice of these brutes to cut off 
‘those appendages, in order to render the poor 


cats. more fierce io the following conflict with 
. Dears or ‘Tue Rev. Dr. Gray, or Gras.’ 
cow.—It is with deep and unaffected sorrow 
that we notice the death, at Moffat, of the 
Rev. De.:Gray, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Glasgow. 


Gorne- Over.—The Bristol Times no- 
tices ‘a report that the Bishop of Exeter is 
about ‘to secede to the Church of Rome. His 
lordship: is said to have been recently visited 
by the Rev. F. H. Newman, the famous 
Oxford convert. 
Arostie Evtor.—The Boston Daily 
Advertiser states that the citizens of Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, have held a public 
meeting to take measures to raise funds for 
the: erection’of a monument to the memory 
of John Eliot, the first minister of Roxbury, 
and the first missionary to the North Ame- 
rican Indians. The monument is to be a 
Corinthian column, surmounted by- a fune- 
ral urn; the whole height to be forty-two 
feet; to be placed in Forest Hill cemetery. 
The Hon.'H. A. S. Dearborn, by request, 
has prepared a sketch of the apostle for dis- 
tributian. 


Axorner Lire Preserver.—A very ef- 
fective contrivance for saving human life in 
case of shipwreck or fire, is now exhibiting 
io Leith. It is .a state-room door, with the 
tniddie,panel hinged, so as to form an open 


space where. the lower part of the body en- 
‘ters, -and the person is seated on a piece 


of cord, s0-that the arm-pits are four or 
five inches above the surface. Two oars 
are constantly kept ‘on the outside, which 
make a kind of ornament, besides being 
ready for use, It has also two out-riggers 
on each end, whereby other two or four 


‘persons, having air-pillows tied to their 


waists, may also be carried. ‘a 
Brovenan.—Lord ham, at a recent 
meeting of the Law Amendment Society, 


‘announced his intentiog to proceed to t 


United States in January or February next, 
with a view to co-operate with the law re- 
formers in that country, which already 
so distinguished itself ia the science of juris- 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


University. — The Com- 


-mencement occurred on Wednesday the 


17th ult. Governor Briggs and suite, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Reed, and the Executive 
Council, were present. The exercises exhi- 
bited a high:degree of excellence. At their 
close, the degree of a A. B. was conferred 
upon the graduating class, sixty-six in num- 
M. D. was conferred 
upon thirty-three candidates, and that of 


Bachélor of Laws on thirty-six others. 


Honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
luws: 
Doctor of Laws.—Charles G. Loring, of 
Boston; Charles King, President of Colum- 
bia College, New York; George Ticknor, 
of Boston; Ebenezer Lane, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Ohio; Francis 
Lieber, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the University of South Ca- 
rolina, 

Doctor of Divinity.—The Rev. George 
W. Blagden, of Boston, Congregationalist ; 
Rey. Joseph Torrey, Professor of [ntellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Vermont, Congregationalist; Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Farley, of Brooklyn, New York, 
Unitarian; Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincy, 
Massachuset's, Unitarian; Rev. Thomas J, 
Sawyer, of Clinton, New York, Universalist. 


Prescorr.—The University of Ox- 
ford, as we learo from the British papers, has 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law on Mr, Prescott, the well knowo 
American historian. 


Cueerine InTELLIGENCE.—Dr. Dick, the 
celebrated religious author, has addressed a 
note of thanks to the treasurer of the Phila- 
delphia fund for his relief, acknowledging 
the receipt of a handsome sum, and declin- 
ing further assistance, having now sufficient 
to satisfy his moderate desires. : | 


St. Jonn’s Cottece.—Commencement 
at the Roman Catholic College at Fordham, 
eleven miles north of New York city, oc- 
curred on the 15th inst, Seven young men 


» were graduated with the degree of A.B., and 


the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon O. 
A. Brownson, of Boston, formerly a Uni- 
larian preacher, next a transcendental phi- 
losopher, and lastly a- Roman Catholic re- 
viewer and lecturer. 
Tae Orpest Rervstic on Earta.—The 
American Quarterly Review contains a let- 
ter from G. W. Irving, giving a sketch of 
his visit to San Marina, a sia Republic in 
Italy, between tte Appenines, the Po, and 
the Adriatic. The territory of this State is 
only forty miles in circumference, and its 
population about 70,000. The Republic 
was fonnded more than 1400 years ago, on 
moral principles, indusiry and equality,:and 
hes preserved its liberty and ia 
amidst.all the -wars.and discords which have 
aged around it. Bonaparte respected it, 
and sept an. embassy to express his seati- 
ments of friendship and fraternity, [t is 


governed by a Captain Regent chosen every 
six months by the representatives of the peo- 


(sixty-six in number,) ‘who chosen 
every six months by the people. The taxes 


publishers, says. the 
» do not rest to he 


their copyright cannot be secure unless they | « 


he’s. murdered |. 


Yostitute. 


Aw Otp Porrararr or Dr. 

The Salem Gaxetté mentions’ the approach- 
ing sale in Boston, by auction, of a veger- 
able portrait of Dr. Franklin, taken belore 
he was thirty years old, The ge for. 
tmerly belonged to John Franklin, brother 
of Benjamin Franklin, and it is mentioned 
in his will, dated in January, 1757. it has 
been retained in the family ever since. 


Errroxe or Enotisa Socieries.—The 
London Christian Times of May 31, has an 
epitome of the May meetings, prepared with 
much care, and the result of great. labour, 
all the items having been verified. From 
this we learn that the benevolent and evan- 
gelical societies of England: contributed in 
one year the sum of $3,122,802. This is 


-| a large amount, but much less, doubtless, 


than that spent by the ungodly on the same 
fietd for the maintenance of vice in its vari- 

Maryianp Tract Socrery.—The Sixth. 
Annual Report of this auxiliary shows, that 
during the last year they employed seven- 
teen colporteurs, who visited eleven counties 
in whole or in part, reaching 25,000 fami- 
lies ; performing an amount of labour more 
than equal to the labours of one individual 


for ten.years.. The receipts of the Society. 


were $12,899.70, of which $5230.61 were 
from the sales of publications. fs 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tas New Paresinxnt.—The Hon. Millard Fill- 
more is the first President of the United States born 
in the niheteenth century. He took up his resi- 
dence at the Presidential Mansion on Monday last, 
22d inst. His family are not expected to remove 
to Washington until September next. The new ar- 


rangements of time to receive calls is thus announced - 


by the National Intelligencer :—We learn that the 
President of the United States receives business calls 
from 10 to 12 every morning, giving a preference. 
to members of Congress; and that he receives calls 
of ceremony from 12 to 2, P. M. on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays. ‘l’he rest of his time is ne- 
cessarily devoted to the despatch of business. 


Tar New Cantwet—President Fillmore sent to 
the Senate on Saturday last, 20th inst., the following 
nominations, which were immediately confirmed by 
that body:—Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State; Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, 
Secretary of the Treasury; William A. Graham, 


é 


4 


North Carolina, Secretary of. the Navy; David’ 


Bates, of Missouri, Secretary of War; Nathan K. 
Hall, of New York, Postsmaster General ; James A. 
Pearce, of Maryland, Secretary of the Interior ; 
John: J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, Attorney General. 


. Messrs. Webster and Corwin have resigned their 


seats in the Senate, and entered upon the duties of 
their Departments. Mr. Pearce has declined his 
appointment. Mr. Crittenden has accepted. Gen& 
ral Scott has been appointed Secretary of War, and 
Commodore Warrington Secretary of the Navy, 
until the arrival of the heads of these departments. 


Genernat Tartor’s Casiner.—The Washing- 
ton Republic and the Washington National Intelli- 
gencer both have articles upon the late Cabinet. 
‘Their’ success in the management of foreign affairs 
is pronounced by the Intelligencer as without pre- 
cedent; and the Republic says, “the time wilkcome 
when their merits will be acknowledged by the 
country.” The Intelligencer announces, as evidence 
of the ability of the late Administration, the conclu- 
sion of important treaties with the Sandwich Islands, 
New Grenada, Pore; Mextes, wtiich have ‘not 
been officially promulgated. ‘The treaty with the 
Sandwich Islands provides, in addition to the com- 
mercial regulations, postal arrangements and the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. 3 


Oaso Sew aton.—The Governor 
of Ohio has appointed Hon. Thomas Ewing United 
States Senator, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Hon. Thomas Corwin. - 


Tat Late Prestpent.—Colonel Bliss has taken 
out letters of administration on property of General 
Taylor in Washington, valued at $8000. Old 
Whitey and a favourite dog are consigned to Cap- 
tain Boyce, an intimate friend of the late President, 
living on Georgetown Heights, District of Columbia. 
We regret to see it stated in a letter to the New York 
Expresssthat General Taylor's family are not likely 


to be as comfortable in a pecuniary point of view, as | 


was generally su He left no will. We 
subjoin the following extract from the letter referred 
to :——« When he left for Mexico, it is stated, that in 
three sealed letters, he left directions for the man- 
agement of his property in case of his death there, 
in which was supposed to be a will—and these 
three letters were not opened till after his burial 
here—but no will was among them, and the direc. 
tions applied to a property, which is now almost 
wholly changed in its form. Indeed, his family 
now have no home, and therefore, Mes. ‘Taylor, it 
is supposed, will not return to Louisiana. His 
plantation on the Mississippi has been sold sincé he 
came here to enable him to purchase a sugar planta- 
tion below, so that that home islost. Probably, some 
of the Presidential salary was relied upon to meet 
the further ‘payment on the sugar plantation, but 
that salary is gone. You see from these general 
facts, that General Taylor died in a very unfortu- 
nate time for the interest of his family. He had 
previously, however, to Colonel Bliss’s marriage 
with his daughter, settled upon her a considerable 
sum of money.” 

Important From Mexico—The New Orleans 
Picayune of the 10th inst. announces that Governor 
Letcher, the American Minister to Mexico, has suc- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty with that Government, 
a in its provisions to that already made with 

icaragua, whereby our citizens will be enabled to 
carry into effect their cherished enterprise, of build- 
ing a railway communication between the two 
oceans, which will bring New Orleans within twelve 
days’ travel of San Francisco. The treaty was 
made on the 24th of June, and entrusted immedi- 
ately to a special messenger, to be carried to Wash- 
ington city. The intelligence from Washington is, 
that the way has been secured frum the Govern- 
ment of Mexico for either a canal or railway, and 
guerantying its neutrality under the protection of 
both Governments. Under the last administration 
the sum of $5,000,000 was offered for this privi- 
lege, which now costs nothing. ‘This is an impor- 
tant arrangement, not only to the two countries 
directly interested, but to. the commerce of the 
world. The Courier des Etats Unis, in remarking 
upon the advantages of this treaty, says that it 
grants to the company undertaking to construct the 
communication, that is to unite the two oceans, a 
space of sixty miles wide along the entire line of 
the route, traversing one of the most. salubrious, 
best timbered, and most fertile regions to be found 
in that latitude. ‘he proposed railroad, it is al- 
ready ascertained, will not encounter any serious 
obstacle in the physical configuratiun of the coun- 
try. Its two extremities will connect with ports of 

access and great security. Ite length will be 


easy 
hardly one hundred and forty miles, and it will 


shorten very considerably the distance between the 
ports of the United States and California. Five 
days will suffice to go by this way from New Or- 
leans to San Francisco. At present, in the actual 
state of the country, a traveller can pass in less than 
two days from ocean to ocean. But ere long a few 
hours will be spfficient for the journey. | 
From Great Fire-—The 
United States mail steamship Crescent City, with 
merchandize and one hundred and fifty-séven pas- 
sengers from ‘© arrived on the 22d -inst. at 
New York. The Crescent City brings $180,000 in 
gold dust, in the hands of pessengers, 
steamer Columbus arrived at Panama on the 6th 


inst., having left San Francisco on. the 18th of June. 


She brought one hundred and fifty passengers and 
$130,000 in gold dust on freight, and the mails. 
A destructive fire occurred at San Francisco on the: 
14th of Jane. Over three hundred buildings were 
Westroyed. The Joss is estimated at $5,000,000. 
The fire originated in the kitchen of the Sacramento 


corner of California and Montgomery, the Custom 
House with the two adjoining, and five on the of 
site corner, A portion, of the district burnt over be- 


| there will. aleo be a 


| = destructive throughout Maryland. 


‘oxt the hew sch housé of ‘Mr. 


shad | went side of the tatier. ‘This latter baibding. althoug’ 
bere. seorived these officers, it-is-evidemt | Paciac ‘News of the: 17th of June, says; 
hat hundreds of alleged copyright books ar | «since the exiling of the Oregon, on the Tet inst. 

| Without that protection.” Hiftle had transpired in 
oy Srax.—Mr. Bond, Within ow. pest “Sen Fran- 
) of the Cambridge, Massachusel's, University, | cisoo hes been visited with three large fires. The 
has | yped the star Lyra. This is | two first were met .with undrooping energy, and a 
believed to be'the first instance in which an | few days was only needed to elapse until the ham 
atiempt. to deguerreotype star hes guc- | Of commenced with 
corfied. The picture of the star. the estes people pause in'their operations they thorough- 
Traveller says, is quite distinct, and of the. | jy consider what. is best. to, be, done. ;It visited a 

sizeof a common pin head, and was obtained | guarter of the city which has been the main depot} 
of commerce, and swept away fax mors property wan, 
"the Observatory. being used | on former large “ps witch is, 

without the eye glass. Scientific men will of which falls heavily upon | 
‘regard this experiment with great interest, distant gold have 
astro- | made, and, brought into circolation in Cali- 


cessary to make them 
mixed. 

Agricultare in California appears to be improv- 
ing, and as it is equally as profitable as any re 
else, it is attracting increased attention. Boxes 
garden seeds, which had cost nine dollars, have 
been sold for one hundred dollars; and scythes, 
which cost three dollars, were disposed of at furty- 
five dollars. ‘The seeds which were sent round 
Cape Horn were almost useless, while those which 
went over the Isthmus, hermetically sealed, came up 
first. One man near San Jose had made fifty thou- 
sand dollars by raising potatoes. 

Females are still quite scarce in California. As 
an instance, the Pacific News, of the 13th ult., men- 
tions that a ship having arrived there the previous 
day, with over seventy females on board, there was 
immediately quite a rush of bachelors during a 
whole morning, endeavouring to engage house- 
keepers. . 

From the Mines —Throughout the mining regions 
a great deal of inactivity prevails. ‘The water is yet 
too high to allow successful digging, and the great. 


| balk of the miners are leisurely awaiting the fall of 


the streams. The number of miners upon the differ- 
ent streams have greatly increased since the last sea- 
son, and when the mining season shall have fairly 
commenced, great quantities of gold dust will be 
forthcoming. The foreign miners are paying their 
tax without opposition, and all disturbance had 
ceased from that cause. In the Upper Sacramento 
there is much excitement about lard titles between 


| those who wish to settle upon a part of those im- 


mense claims of Captain Sutter, and others who have 


rehased his right to many of the best localities, | 
_ 4 and hold them for speculation. ; 


Arrival of Overland Emigrants—About forty 
emigrants have arrived at Weaverville, who have 
come from Missouri this spring by the Carson route. 
This party left Independence about the Ist of April, 
and came with pack mules. After they had been 
on their.journey about ten days, they passed some 
six hundred teams, which had started on the jour- 
ney before them. In crossing the mountains, the 
company often found the snow from fifteen to thirty 


feet deep; but it was so closely packed, that mules?“ 


feet only madeaslight impression onit. The compa- 
ny arrived are all in good health, and it appears that 
they chose the best season to perform their journey. 
The animals are reported to be in good condition, 
and generally have been in good grazing. ‘his 
acceunts for the short time spent on the way. 


Frox Orecon.—Our dates from Oregon are as 
late as May SOth. The Spectator of that date says 
that the Legislature met on the 6th. The Gover- 
nor’s message is published in that paper. In it he 
relates at length bis proceedings to discover the mur- 


‘derers of Dr. Whiteman and his party. Five of 
-them were given up by the Cayuse Indians, who, in 


their efforts to take them, killed several. The Judge 
of the Ist District Court being absent, a law was 
passed giving the 2d District Court jurisdiction in 
the case, and calling a session of the same, which 
was held, the murderers convicted and sentenced to 
be hung on the 2d of Juge. They confessed their 
guilt. The Legislature adjourned May 25th. In 


his message to the Legislature, Governor Lane states - 


that the punishment of the Indian murderers, whom 
he had arrested, would remove the barrier to'a peace 
with the Cayuses, and have a permanent effect upon 
all the Indians, besides insaring a lasting peace with 
the northern tribes of the Territory. 

The gold discoveries in Oregon, of which we re- 
ceived advices by the last steamer, were made in the 
Spokan country, some 400 miles from Oregon city, 
and up the Columbia river. The sand brought from 
thence was about one-fourth gold. The Oregon 
Spectator says:—One party is on its way to the re- 
gion of this new discovery, if not already there, and 
others are preparing to follow. We suppose that 


done this season on the rivers along the southern 
border of Oregon, as many persons who have been 
to California have convinced themselves that Rogue 
river and other streams in that vicinity will afford 
profitable « diggings.” 


Srorm or Juty.—The most‘violent storm 
which has ever been known at this season of the 
year commenced at Baltimore on the 17th, visited 
Philadelphia on the 18th, and reached New York 
early on the morning of the 19th inst. It appears 
to have been experienced with more or less violence 
all along the Atlantic coast, and throughout the 
Middle and. Northern States. From all directions 


- we hear of devastations, accompanied by loss of pro- 


perty and life. The storm appears to have been 
The wind 
id much damage to trees, fences, and buildings, and 
prostrated the oats and corn, and the streams were 
higher than they had been for years previously. 

In Pennsylvania, the Schuylkill river rose to an 
unprecedented height—bridges and houses were 
swept away by the swollen current, and serious da- 
mage was done to the Canal and the Norristown 
Railroad. Seventeen lives were lost at different 
points along the river. Immense damage has been 
done by the freshet along the Susquehanna. 
Bridges and mills have been swept away, and at 
tide-water the canal was rendered unnavigable. 

In the cities of Philadelphia and New York, the 
public squares and streets gave melancholy evidence 
of the fury of the storm. Many of the most beau- 
tiful trees were completely ruined. Chimneys were 
blown down, awnings rent in tatters, and houses un- 
roofed. All the vessels lying at anchor in the North 
river dragged their anchors, and several went ashore, 
but will be got off without much damage. The 
steamboat A. H. Schultz was driven ashore broad- 
side, at Cedar Grove, whither she had gone on an 
excursion, having on board at the time about forty 
passengers, mostly women and children, all of whom 
were providentially got off the wreck. On Staten 
Island, Long Island, and in many parts of New Jer- 
sey, the crops and fruit trees have suffered severely, 


and the corn is completely prostrated. The Hudson 


River Railroad sustained some triffing damage in the 
Highlands, which caused a temporary interruption 
of the trains. 

At Albany the water rose to a height unprece- 
dented at this season of the year. Great damage 
was done to property at many places on the Mo- 
hawk, and on all the streams in the interior of the 
State. In Vermont many bridges have been destroy- 
ed, and the embankments of the Vermont, Central, 
and Rutland railroads, have been badly injured. 


Cnorena at Wrst. — There were four 
deaths by cholera at Milwaukee on the 17th inst. 
The deceased were Norwegian emigrants, and had 


- just arrived in a steamboat. At Cincinnati on the 
19th, there were 27 deaths from cholera, and on the 


20th, 30. During the period between the ist and 
17th inst. there were 495 deaths from cholera, and 
by other diseases 114—total, 909. At Lewisport, 


Kentucky, there have been nine deaths by cholera.” 


There were three or four deaths by cholera at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on the 19th inst. In Louisvilly, Ken- 
tucky, during the week ending July 14th, there were 
47 deaths of cholera, and 51 of other diseases; total, 
98. On the 16th inst. the interments in Louisville 
were 19; of which only three were reported as of 
cholera. On the 22d inst. it broke out very sudden- 


ly in two blocks of houses in the lower part of the 


city, occupied by poor families, and raged with great 
violence. In twenty-four hours there were 35 
cases and 20 deaths in that place. The cause assign- 
ed for it isa pond adjacent, which had been filled 
with filth—emitting an intolerable stench. ‘The other 
parts of the city are very healthy. 

* In St. Louis, the epidemic is increasing. On the 
20th inst. there were 39 interments, 19 of which 
were cholera. 

In Nashville we are glad to announce the abate-: 
ment of the scourge. On the 14th there were but 
7 interments, 4 of cholera; and on the 15th 6 inter- 
ments, 3 of cholera. A despatch dated Saturday’ 


last, says that the disease has almost entirely disap-; | 


On the Western rivers and in numerous Western: 


towns and villages, cases of cholera. are reported. , 
‘In Pittsburgh and vicinity, several cases were re- 


ported on the 18th inst. 

Seerp.—The packet ship South- 
ampton, Captain E. E. Morgan, which sailed from 
New York on the 8th alt, made the shortest pas- 
sage on record by a sailing-ship, having landed pas- 
sengers at Falmouth, England, in thirteen days and 
thirteen hours. 


_}| between eleven and twelve years 


‘Mining business | 


I: 


| of age. © Search 
was made, and the mutilated remains discovered. 


Founta or Jury tx — An opulent 
American gentleman, residing near London, 
a splendid dinner to. several Americans on the 
Fourth of July. Amongst the guests were the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Gov. Neil 8. Brown, Uni- 
ted States Minister to Russia; Hon. W. B, Kin- 
ney, Chargé d’Affaires to Sardinia; Hon. William 


| Brown’, member of Parliament, (of the house of 


Brown, Brothers & Co.;) Henry Stevens, Esq., 
Agent of the Smithsonian Institute, and of the 
New Jersey Historical Society; Dudley Selden, Esq; 
Josiah Randall, Esq., of Philadelphia; W. H. Max- 
well, of the New York Bar; Ralph Marsh, Esq., of 
Rahway, New Jersey; Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst 
College; Col. Fisk, of Boston: Mr. Braisted, of. 


New York; and Messrs. E. H. Wright and T. H. 


Stephens, of Newark, New Jersey, of the Russian 
and Sardinian Legations. 


« Sourarre Corrorx Goons 1x Boston Market. 
—The Tuscaloosa Manufacturing Company, located 
at Scottsville, Alabama, has recently sold goods man- 
ufactured at their factory in Boston, and also in New 
York. The goods are of coarse fabric, of the kind 
denominated Osnaburgs. The factory at which they 
Were made is now jn successful operation, notwith- 


standing the high prie’ of cotton. 


Rewovat or Inpians.—The Menominees are 
about to be removed from the vicinity of Green Bay 
to a district north of Crow Wing river. A delega- 


Wisconsin, July 10th, en route to the new country, 
for the purpose of locating their residences, selecting 
farms,'&c. The nation numbers about 2500, and 
has resided near Green Bay fur two hundred years. 


Tae Remarxs or Paresipent Tartor.—The 
bill for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of General ‘Taylor, in the Congressional burial ground 
at Washington, passed both Houses of Congress on 
Wednesday, 17th inst. We see it stated that the re- 
mains of the late President are to rest permanently in 
the Congressional burial ground, he having expressed 
a wish while living that he might be buried wher- 
ever he should die. 


the prisoners, citizens gf this country, arrrested by 
the Sparfish authorities of Cuba, for participation in 
the invasion of that Island under General Lopez, is 
fully confirmed. A correspondent of the Norfolk 
Herald, writing from on board the United States ship 
Albany, at Havana, July 12th, says:—«< We shall 
leave here to-morrow morning for Pensacola, with 
forty-two prisoners, delivered up to Commodore 
Charles Morris, who arrived here a few days ago in 
the United States steamer Vixen, for the final settle- 
ment of this difficulty. ‘These prisoners are the 
passetigers taken in the bark Georgiana and brig 

usan Loud, bound to Chagres, and supposed to be 


F concerned in the late expedition against Cuba. They 


hare been confined in double irone on board the 
Spanish 74 since the latter part of May. The mas- 
ters and crews, ten in number, have been detained 
a while longer. These prisoners are all Ameri- 
cans, and, with the exception of one or two, are ail 
fron the Western States. They have been treated 
badly.” The Vixen arrived at Washington, on the 
231 inst. from Havana. Commodore Morris report- 
ed immediately to the Navy Department. 


Saurewreck anp Loss or Ten Liyxs.—The 
ship Elizabeth, late Captain Healey, from Leghorn, 
for New York, went ashore on Fire Island, not far 
ditant from Fire Island Light, during the storm of 
Friday morning, 19th inst., and went to pieces. 
There were on board, as nearly as can be ascer- 
| tamed, twenty-three persons, of whom five were 
passengers. All of the latter, and five of the crew, 
perished. Among the passengers was Countess Os- 
soli, better known as Miss Margaret Fuller, with her 
husband and child. The names -of the others, os 
far as known, are George Sandford, of Sweden; Ho- 
race Sumner, of Boston; Henry Westervelt, of Ger- 
many; Celesta Pardena, of Rome, and George Bates, 
of Eaglaod. ‘I'he cargo-consisted of marble, straw 
goods, Castile soap, olive oil, and silk, which were 
strewn on the beach for two or three miles. Mr. 


had a lot of valuable paintings on board. Powers’s 
statue of John C. Calhoun was also on board, and 
was lost. ° 


Reeerrion or distinguished 
‘champion of freedom in two hemispheres, first as 
|General of the Republican army at Rome, and 
afterwards as Admiral and Commander-in-chief of 
the armies of Montevideo, arrived off New York, 
in the ship Waterloo, from Liverpool, on Tuesday. 
He intends becoming a citizen of the United States, 
and will take command of a merchant vessel, which 
some of his friends in Italy have bought. ‘The au- 
thorities of New York have resolved to give him an 
appropriate reception, and a committee of Italians 
are making preparations to extend to their compa- 
triot, on the part of his countrymen, suitable marks 
of honour and hospitality upon his entrance into 
the city. 
Digasters on THE J,aKes—The committee ap- 
pointed by the citizens of Cleveland to consider the 
causes of steamboat disasters on the Lakes, have 
meade their report, from which we gather the follow- 
facta; rom 1830 to 1850 there were seven 

explosions on the Lakes, by which 111 lives were 
lost; during the period between 1836 and 1850 
eleren steamboats were destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of 804 lives; from 1840 to 1850, a period of 
ten years, there were thirty-one collisions by steam- 
ers, by which 62 persons were killed. ‘I'he loss of 
lifeon the Lakes daring the last ten years, from ex- 
plaion, fire, afd collision, amounted to 877. The 
committee were unanimous in their adoption of a 


present system of Lake steam navigation, and in 
reommending the passage of a law embracing suit- 
abb remedies. 


$omeratne New unner THE Sun.—On Tuesday, 
afternoon, 16th inst., the inhabitants of Canal, Hudson 
stret and vicinity, New York, were astonished at 
seting a train of cars apparently drawing themselves. 
A locomotive, invented by Henry Waterman, Esq., 
consuming its own smoke, had been placed inside of 
a passenger car. It is constructed with four wheels 
on each side, and two drivers in the middle. The 
entire machinery is condensed and inclosed, so that 
the locomotive appears the same as a car, and is so 
arranged that the engineer can check its speed al- 
most instantly, whether a train is attached or not. 
It is about ninety horse power, and is capable of 
diawing a train of twenty cars. It is intended for 
use on city railroads, if found practicable. 


“Screntiric Vorace.—The Mobile Tribune no- 
tices the sailing from that port of Professor Tuom- 
ly, the: State Geologist’ of Alabama, on a private 

scientific voyage around the coast of Southern Flo- 

rida, accompanied by several other men of scientific 
abilities, to ascertain whether the marine flora of the 
waters between Florida and Cuba is almost identical 
with that of the straits of Gibraltar, as has been as- 
serted. They intend also to pay particular attention 
to the geology, meteorology, &c. of that region, the 
geography of the everglades, the practicability of 
draining them, the value of the hammock lands, and 
whether they will prove permanently productive 
‘upon culture, or, as some persons assert, fail on ac- 


| count of the porous nature of the subsoil, or, more 
} properly, the sand—and the consequent sinking of 


the surface soil, after being put into cultivation. 


Navication of THE YELtow Stone River.— 
The steamer El Paso, which left St. Louis on the 
11th of May, to make a trip to the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone, returned on the 6th inst. She ran as 


| far as Milk river, three hundred and fifty miles- 


above the mouth of the Yellow Stone, and the high- 
est point ever reached by any steamer. ‘The time 
occupied was only fifty-seven days. Among the 

ngers of the El Paso to St. Louis, were MY. 
Malcome Clark, who has been nine years in the In- 
dian country, stationed among the Blackfeet Indians ; 
Mr. Disantel, from Fort Clark, among the Riccarees, 
and Mr. Kipp, from Fort Berthould. . 


at Sza.—The barque Black Friar, 
at New York, from Manilla, reports that on the 20th 


of Jute? half-past six: in the evening, in latitude 


8 degrees North, and longitude 36 degrees West, 
the shock of an earthquake was felt for two or three 
minutes. The barometer stood at the time at 29 93— 
the thermometer at 78 degrees. 3 . 


Jwrontant Surver.—One of the officers of the 
corps of the United States Topographical Engineers 
js now engaged in surveying the route from Fulton, 
Arkansas, to Lake Providence, Lovisiana, with a 
view to ascertain the practicability of making the 
latter point. the. terminas on the Mississippi of the 


under the direction of the War Department. 


Oaro-—A memorial, nu- 
merously signed by citizens of Hamilton county, 
was presented in the Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion during its reeent session, which:‘prays that in 


the Indian incursions, proved abor- | tive 


they were estimated at 90,000 


been 
of increase which, if continued for fifty years longer, | 


tion of the chief men of the tribe reached Lancaster, | 


Tae Conan Paisoxens.—The final release of | 


Aspifwall, of the firm of Howland & Aspinwall, 


memorial to Congress, setting forth the defects in the 


great Pacific: railway. The work was undertaken 


and manumitted slaves of a number of Southern 


doubling itself once in every eight years, a ratio 


will give us a coloured populetion of over ‘two 
Deurearss New Mexsco axp 
—The House of Representatives have disposed of 
the subject of admitting the delegates from New 
Mexico and Deseret, by Jaying the whole subject 
upon the table. Thus, New Mexico and Deseret 
are excluded from representation by delegates at the 
present session of Congress. 


to Catirorwra.—The last Company 
of California emigrants, says a coi ? t of the 
St. Louis Intelligencer, writing from Council Blufis, 
June !8th, left the Missouri river at that place a few 
days before. They brought up the rear of near 
4000 wagons, 10,000 or 12,000 persons, and about 
20,000 head of horses and cattle, making the emi- 
gration six times as great as that of last year. ‘The 
Mormone were encamped near the mouth of: the 
Platte, preparing to march to the valley of the Salt 
Lake. Among the persons at Council Bloffs were 
Lords Galthrop, Brenthly, and Cook, of England, 
upon an excursion of pleasure to California. They 
were to have left their encampment on the 19th 
alt. 


Canapians THe Srates.—A Canadian priest, 
who has recently been making a tour of the States, 
estimates the number of Canadians now in the 
States, at not less than 200,000; and he supposes 
that unless measures are adopted to check this emi- 
gration, there will be, in ten years, double this num- 
ber in the United States. : 

letter from on 
board the United States ship Yurktown mentions 
that at Porto Praya, in the Cape de Verde Islands, 
recently, the Portuguese Governor General and staff, 
accompanied by the Bishop of the place and his at- 
tendants, visited that vessel and the flag ship Ports- 
mouth, the United States brig Bainbridge, and the 
French sloop of war Perseverance. These visits 
occupied the principal part of the day, and the ships, 
with yards mannedand colours flying, made a very 
pretty appearance. On the 3d of June the French 
sloop-of-war sailed, and as she went out fired a salute 
of thirteen gun, with the American ensign at the 
fore, which was answered by the Portsmouth. 


Emierants.—The total number of emigrants 
arrived at New York from 1825 to 1850, was 
1,308,007. _ During the first six months of the pre- 
sent year the number arrived was 97,575. The 
following table will show the immigration for that 
period at three of the cities of the Union, as compared 
with that of the corresponding months of 1849: 


1849. 1850. 

New York, 120,320 97,575 
Boston, 17,714. 15,348 
Philadelphia, 7,419 4,619 
145,453 117,542 


Tur Srraset Exetosion, New Yorx 
Citrr.—A final report of the relief committee iu this 
case shows the total amount of money subscribed to 
be $27,200.68, of which $267.52 came from Phila- 
delphia. Of the 128 persons employed in the build- 
ings, 67 perished in the ruins, or died shortly after 
being extricated; and 50 others were either severely 
or slightly injured. These numbers are more than 
double those at first reported. Of the amount sub- 
scribed; $3754.17 was paid for temporary relief; 
$12,878 was deposited in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, with the public authorities as trustees, for the 
families of the victims; and $4688 in the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, for a similar purpose. The number 
of recipients of permanent assistance is 202. 


Rartwar Passtnerns.—The average number 
of passengers per day over the Hudson River Rail- 
road, since the commencement of the present year, 
exclusive of Sundays, has been as follows: January 
893, February 971, March 1440, April 1875, May 
2074, July 3466. 


A New Rovrz.—'lt is proposed to build a rail- 


road from Bangor, Maine, to some good harbour in 
Nova Scotia, which latter shall be the terminus of a 
line of steamships to and from .Galway Bay, I[re- 
land. The projectors say that it is but two thou- 
sand miles from point to point on this voyage, 
which it is calculated can be made by steamers in 
five days. 


Mitrwavuxre ann Mississrpr1 
—The bonds issued by the city of Milwaukie in aid 
of this road have been negotiated, together with an 
additional Joan upon the individual lands and mort- 
gages held by the Company. This secures the 
completion of the work to Whitewater. The-fund 
realized is $300,000. 


Tae Innrans or lowa.—A delegation of thirteen 
Sac and Fox Indians arrived at St. Louis lately, to 
hold a conference with the Indian agent, in relation 
to the removal of their tribes west of the Missouri 
river. A gon of Black Hawk, and several . other 
distinguished chiefs of both tribes, were along. 
There were also two Pottowatomies in company, 
and all were dressed in the full Indian costume. 
Between six and seven hundred of all the tribes 
will take up the journey from Iowa in a few days, 
westward bound. 


~ Demann ror Immicrants.—The immigrants 
from Europe, who have reached New York lately, 
have all been engaged by the farmers in the interior, 
and the supply, it is said, is not equal to the demand, 
Contracts have been made for some days past, by the 
farmers of the Middle States, for the service of immi- 
grants, it is said, at $15 each per month. 


Outro ann Pewnsrtvanta Rattroap.—The Pre- 
sident of this company has purchased for the road 
the further quantity of 8000 tons of best quality 'T 
rail, 60 pounds to the yard, on very favourable terms, 
and has negotiated a sale of the bonds of the com- 
pany to an amount sufficient to cover this purchase. 
This makes 11,000 tons already purchased, which 
will complete the road to Massillon, Ohio, 107 miles 
from Pittsburgh, which connects it with the Lake at 
Cleveland, and with Cincinnati. It is now rendered 
certain that the road will be completed to Massillon 
by the Ist of September, 1851. 


Saatt Norzes.—The new law, excluding small 
notes of other States from circulation in Pennsylva- 
nia, goes into effect on the 21st of August. It has 
been stated that it took effect on the 21st inst. 


Sertiement or Wisconstx.—The emigration 
into Wisconsin is greater at the present time than 
ever known before. The Milwaukie Daily Adver- 


tiser says that every boat from the upper lakes comes | 


in full, and that the railroad cars arrive literally load- 
ed down with emigrants and travellers. It is said 
that the travel is now double what it was at this time 
last year. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Since our paper of last week three steamships 
have arrived, viz: the British steamer America, and 
the American steamer Atlantic, at New York, and 
the British steamer sia, at Boston. The Atlantic 
made the passage in ten days and fifteen hours, the 
shortest passage yet known. The sia made the 
passage to Halifax in eight days and twenty-two 
hours, which is equal to eleven days and one hour 
to New York. By these arrivals we have London 
papers to the 13th inst. 

An American squadron had arrived in the river 
Tagus, to enforce the claim of our Government 
against Portugal. 

Louis Phillippe is said to be dying of cancer in 
the stomach, and his relations state that his life can 
scarcely last a month longer. 

Two great battles have taken place between the 
Russians and Circassians, in which both parties sus- 
tained immense loss. , 

An attempt has been made by an insane man to 
assassinate Louis Napoleon, but the criminal was 
arrested by the police before any harm was done. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, July 13.—The market 
throughout the week has heen very active, with a 


good trade, and speculative demand. American and 


all other qualities have advanced from } to } of a 
penny per pound; Fair Uplands, 7}d.; Mobile, 7}d.; 
New Orleans, 83d. 

Liverpool Corn Market, July 13.—Indian Corn 
has advanced 6d. to 1s. per quarter Flour is firm, 
without change in quotations. } 


P; n provisions of all kinds 
have slightly advanced. | 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The English papers are al- 
most entirely occupied with notices of the death of Sir 
Robert Peel. He was thrown from his horse while 
riding, on the 26th ult., and after protracted and in- 
tense suffering from internal bruises, expired. His 
death is bewailed by all parties. Speculation is rife 
in England, as to the probable effect his death will 


appears to 


i 


Died, at Philadelphia, on. the 22d inst., 
KNEEDLER, of Charies J and Elizabeth Kneed- 


other cities, at which the conduct of Government 
has been denounced by men of all shades of political 
opinion. At the Dablin meeting, a letter from Mr. 
O’Brien to Mr. Butt, Queen’s counsel, was received, 
confirming all that had been reported about the 
cruelty to which he was subjected. 


FRANCE.— Attempt to Assassinate the President. 
—The news from Paris is to the 8th inst. and the 
prominent item is an attempt to assassinate the Pre- 
sident by a lad named George Alfred Walker, who 
was taken into custody, July Sth, clase tu the door 
of the Elysee, for having declared his intention of 
assassinating the President of the republic, who, he 
alleged, prevented the good republic from heing estab- 
lished. ‘he physicians appointed to examine him, 
report that he is somewhat deranged, or that he has 
been labouring under monomania. He believed it 
to be his vocation to kill Louis Napoleon. He will 
be sent to the lunatic asylum of Bicetre. He is said 
to be a printer, a native of Pennsylvania, and about 
eighteen years of age. 

The proceedings in the Assembly, on the 4th i 
were interrupted by a scene of violence between the 
members in the lobby. Order was finally restored 
by the personal interference of the police. 

M. Dupin haa been -re-elected President of the 
Assembly by a large majority. M. Thiers has bold- 
ly pronounced the republic a failure, and declared 
that the French nation are strongly monarchial. On 
learning the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, business was partially suspended, 
and several distingyished Frenchmen, including M. 
Guizot, left Paris for London, to be present at his 
funeral. ‘The President, M. Dupin, pronounced an 
affecting eulogy upon the deceased, which was re- 
ceived with the liveliest sympathy by the Chamber, 
and was ordered to be recorded in its journal. 

The new electoral law has reduced the number of 
legal voters in Paris from 324,000 to only 74,000. 


PORTUGAL—We have advices from Lisbon to 
the 9th ult. Great excitement prevails there in 
consequence of the arrival of an American squadron 
in the Tagus, to enforce the claim of $70,000; 
twenty-one days were allowed by the American 
commander for a final reply ; fears were entertained 
of a refusal. The Portuguese Government have 


determined to resist the demand upon them. 


In relation to the difficulty between the United 
States and Portugal, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says, that previous to the arrival of Com- 
modore Morgan, with the Independence and Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Clay called on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and verbally intimated that he should only 
give the Government twenty-four hours for a final 
resolution upon the different claims. ‘T'errified by 
the arrival of these warlike strangers, the ministry 
held a council, to which they invited the foreign 
ministers, in hopes that something in the way of ar- 
bitration might be effected; but the American min- 
ister refused to hear of any arbitration, and insisted 
on payment of the claim within twenty-one days; 
and if payment was not made by that time, he 
said that he must demand his passports, and the 
squadron would proceed to make reprisals. It is 
supposed that the affair will be settled by an offer of 
payment by instalments. ? 

The correspondent of the London Times goes on 
to say:—<I hear that the Pope’s Nuncio fias in- 
formed Count Tojal, that he, with the Russian and 
French Ministers at this Court, will be ready at any 
moment to use their good offices of mediation, 

Mr. Clay proceed to coercive measures.” — 


ROME.—The accounts from Rome are to the 
30th ult. The Pope is making himself more than 
ever the tool of Austria and Naples; and the King 
of the latter, blindly retracting the concessions of 
that revolution which nearly dethroned him, paves 
the way for his final fall. The peace of the Capital 
was well preserved, though a varféty of absurd ru- 
mours were in circulation. The attention of the 
diplomatic corps at Rome had been much excited on 
learning that the Pope, at the ceremony of St. Pe- 


ter’s, modified the protest usually read against the | 


King of Naples, fof refusing to pay tribute to the 
Holy See. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Federal Council has 
determined to adopt measures for the reduction of 
the number of refugees in the Cantons, whose ma- 
chinations have become dangerous to their hosts. 
A sum of 10,000 francs has been voted, to enable 
such refugees as may be ejected to proceed to Eng- 
land or America. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES.—A treaty 
of peace between the two nations was signed on the 
Ist inst. The Prussian basis, viz: a single piece, 
each side preserving its separate rights, appears to 
have been adhered to. Denmark binds itself not to 
call in the aid of any foreign power so long as no 
German power interferes, and the Duchies are not 
invaded by volunteers. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. — A cabinet 
council on the affairs of Hungary was held at Vien- 
na on the 27th ult. when it was resolved to leave the 
Hungarian constitution for the present entirely in 
suspense, and to regulate merely the administration 
of that country. ‘There is good reason for believing 
that the difference existing between Austria and 
Hungary on the German question will cease to exist. 


RUSSIA.—Reports are current that the Emperor 
of Russia intends, ofr the lst of December next, to 
abdicate in favour of his son, the hereditary Grand 


‘Prince Alexander Nicolagewitch. He desires his 


successor to be firmly seated on the throne before 
his own decease, and cherishes a superstitious re- 
gard for an old tradition, that no Emperor can retain 
authority for a longer period than twenty-five years. 
An imperial ukase has been issued, prohibiting all 
the functionaries of Poland from marrying, without 
first obtaining leave from the head authorities by 
whom they are employed. * 

GREECE.—Letters from Athens of the 23d ult., 
announce that the Greek Parliament was to be dis- 
solved in a few days, and writs issued for a new 
election. ‘The Chamber had passed a law of re- 
striction on the press, in consequence of a scanda- 
lous libel lately pubffshed at Athens against the king 
and queen. 


TURKEY .—tThe outbreak of an insurrection in 
Bulgaria is confirmed. The insurgents attacked 
the fortress Belgradciezo, on the 15th ult., but were 
repulsed, with some loss, by the garrison. On a 
subsequent attack,-they appeared to have gained 
possession of the fortress. One account says that 
40,000 men are under arms. Late advices state that 
the Pacha of Widdin, having collected a body of 
troops, attacked the insurgent peasants near that 
place on the 18th ult., and after cutting down about 
500, dispersed the remainder. It is supposed this 
affair will put an end to the rebellion. ee Pk 


MARRIED. 


At Harlem, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. E. 
Gellett, Mr. Minnteton Batt, of the firm of Davi- 
son & Bell, New York, to Miss Ereanon Foster, 
of Harlem. 

At Lockport, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. W. 8. 
Parsons, Mr. Warsg Pace to Miss Cuartotrrs 
Lasurr, all of Shelby, New York. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 16th 
inst., by the Rev. W. D. Howard, Mr. James Her- 
BURN, of Wheeling, Virginia, to Miss Janz Cuam- 
Bens, of Pittsburgh. 35 

On the morning of the 23d inst., at St. Matthew's 
church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. T. Stork, Mr, 
Acexanpsr V. Mcrpaer to Miss Susan Tartor. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, 
Mr. to Miss Bevcan Lasaw, 
all of Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 

At Brookland, Greene county, Alabama, on the 
10th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Caantes D. 
Dicker, of Mobile, to Marr, daughter of Dr. Joax 
R. 


OBITUARY: 


MARY BELLAS 


ler, aged twenty-ome months and eleven days. 


“Died, on the 19th inat., REBECCA JANE, daughter of 
JOSIAH and JANE C. EVANS, of Philhdelphia, in the 
eighteenth year of her age. 7 | 

Died. at Baltimore, on the 18th inst., JOHN KELSO, Esq. 
in the eighty fourth year ofhieage. 

Died. at Washington. District of Columbia, on the 16th 
inst., PETER HAGNER. late third Aaditor of the Trea- 
sury, in the seveaty eighth year of his age. ; 


Died, at Lincoln, Massachasetts, on Tuesday, 16th inst., 
AMOS BAKER. He was the last survivor of the 
fight, and the only man living who bore arms on the 19th 
April, 1775. He was at the late celebration at Con- 
“og pen ninety-four years of age on the 9th of April 


Died, in the city of Washington, District of Colambia, on 
Sabbath montinn, the 7th instant, in the seventieth year of 
her age, Mre. AGNES ELLIOT, having survived her hes- 
band, the late Mr. Richard Biliet, formerly a merchant of 

t wot 
nearly half Posen and now, we trast, they 


and sorrow tor 


‘are re-united.ia that world where sin and 


edrrow are 
known, and where their shall be eternal. In early life, 
rs. Elliott made a of religioe, aod ber profession 
was beaytifully illustrated by ber * walk and conversation. 
‘was truly conscientious in the performance; of har 
ligious duties, both public and private — regarding those 
as invotviog ia them not only her ows spiritual 
tion, hut ajso the glory of her God, which she prized above 
all th besides. Nor was unmiodfal et the seme 
time, of her obligation to set her children en ex- 


‘ber of the F; 


in theie behalf, are sean in their: 
In the’ House of Lords, on the eveni the tment. She had friende, hee 
“tat inet. the. compar greatly neared her te sham. 
majority of twenty-two, on the ‘Irish franchise Dill. | tice for othere—< ne plane in. hee mind, nor 
The proposal of Government was, that the fra seats Say be aa We Be presence wit at be edified with 
should be regulated by an £8 qualification, and had pe the 
5 
vernment have since Avy. sho dled tu the decharge of 
dom continue promising, theugh t may sa and the, Lor hath takes awe 
Robert Pate, for an assault upon the Queen, has | in uit of hu: 
Inutaxe,—The attention of Government has Apr and-in 
been called to the treatment which Smith O'Brien | | with, ple, 
entizely resigned te tha Divine and sq fell of fa 


eternal day. And thia te the seventh va 
eluding the lamented junior pastor, Nioian Bannatyne, 
moved from P street Preabyteriancherch in the epace of fuur- 
teen months. May Gad sanctify to ua these dispensations 
acharch! And as intividuala, may we ever be found a 

the “ followers of them who through faith and patience are 
now inheriting the promises!” 3. C. 


last, Mra. CATHARINE MclLAURIN, aged seventy 
years. It ie due to her memory, from her children. to not 


Died, on the inst., at his residence, in Wrightsville, 
York county, Pennaylvania, Mr. JACOB LBVERGOOD. in 
the fifty-fifth | age. of his age. By thie dispensation many 
hearte are made to mourn, and the church of which he was an 
elder, has lost one of ita most liberal suppor 
truly a good citizen, a kind friend, a dev hasbend, and an 
affectionate parent. When informed that the héer of. his 
dissolution had come, he calmly replied. * The Lord Jesus is 
my hope, and { am prepared and willing te depart.” A 
an hour after, with Christian calmuess and unwavering fit 
he fell asleep in Jeeus. 

“Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 

Though sorrowe and darkness encumpase the tomb; 
The Saviour has pasaed through its ale before thee, - 

Aad the lamp of his love is thy guide through the ow: sf 


Died, on Tuesday, the 2d inst.. at Athens, Ohie, Mra 
LAVINIA BRICE DIVER, relict of the late William B. 
Diver, M.D. The deceased has at length gone ta juin the 
spirit of har husband. who died in December last, aoun after 
his return from Califurnia. She hasbeen pining away with 
sorrow ever since that severe and unexpected loss. Her con- 
stitution wee feeble at best, and with a prostrated notvous 
system, she had nut strength enough left to endure the severe 
trial to her physical frame to which she was lately called. 
After about a week of great suffering, the Lord ted her 
the release for which she patiently waited; a he whe 
buried in the same grave with the infant of three days old, 
which bad preceded her. Her end wee full of pease and tré 
umph. She was willing to live or to die, as the Lord might | 
direct. The Saviour, in whom she had put her tenst for save 
ral years, was very near her in her affliction. She had nd 
fuar of death; even in the midst of her dying agunies, ehe 
could whisper, 

** Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel! soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast I lean my head 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
She was enabled calmly to réaign her two little orphan hove 
into tho care of a covenant-keeping Gud While she had 
strength to speak, shoe exhorted har friends Arqund her;epat 
messages of love to her absent friends, or attempted te Join 
in praize with those around her aa they sung some favourite 
hymns. Sne was lovely in her life. happy iu her death, and 
ber memory is blessed —Communicaied. 


NOTICES. | 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Newton will be 
held in the Presbyterian church of Newton, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, the 6th of August, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. The meeting will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. John H. Townley. , — 

Jamus Mc Wrtutram, Slated Clerk. ; 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST HANOVER— 
The next stated meeting of West Hanover Presby- 
tery will be held in the town of Clarksvills, Cum» 
berland county, Virginia, on ‘Thursday the 15th day 
of August next, at twelve o’clock, M. 

Samunt J. Paice, Sialed Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD.—The Pres 
bytery of Concord will hold an adjourned meeti 
at Davidson College, on Wednesday, August 7, 
1850, at 11 o'clock, A.M, for the p of elect- 
ing a Professor to fill the chair of Moral and Mental 
Science in said College. 

R. H. Larrgnrr, Stated Clerk. 


EW THEOLOGICAL WORKS.— Notes on 
the Miracles of our Lord, by R..C. Treach, 
M. A. 8vo,. 

“This book will undoubtedly be found a woleom 
aid to the Biblical Student, the Sabbath sland 
teacher, and the general reader.” ogy 

By the same author, Notes on the Parables of 
our Lord, 8vo, second edition. | : 

The Works of Leonard Woods, D.D. Vol. III. 
co ntaining his Lectures, 8vo. 

- Also Vol. FV. containing Letters and Essays, 
8vo. The fifth and concluding volume will ‘shorily 
be published. 

Alexander’s Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. I. 


mo. 
Neill’s Exposition of the Ephesians, 18ma 
For sale at low prices by es. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 142 Chestnat street, first 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
july 27—3t 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, VIRGINIA.— 
This Lustitation, in which is given a tho- 
rough training in the Liberal Arts, as well as id 
Natural, Mental, and Moral Science, will open its 
sessions for 1850-51 on the lst day of September 
next. The public are, doubtless, aware that provi- 
sion is also made for the regular instruction in. the 
above named three departments of science, of such 
as (for want of time, moncy, or inclination,) cannot 
pursue to consummation the whole liberal and liter. 
ary course of training. We wish it also to be noted, 
that as a‘ part of the Mathematical drilling, instruc. 
tion is given in the science of Fortification and 
Gunnery, and (should a sufficient number choose to 
organize and uniform) in the manual exercise and 
tactics. ‘Major Hill, the Professor of Mathematics, 
within whose department this falls, acquired his 
science at West Point, and his practical drilling at 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, Puebla; Chapultepec, &c. 
having been engaged in every general battle in the 
Mexican war, except Buena Vista and Churubusco. 
Expgnsts.—Tuition, per annum, $30; room rent, 
$4; deposit, $83; Matriculation fee, $2; boarding, 
(always in private houses,) from $7 to $9 per month; 
washing, $1 per month; fuel and lights from $8 te 
$12 per annum. Students provide their own bed 
and room furniture, usually attainable on the ground 
at moderate cost. Indigent young men, to the num- 
ber of thirty, of good moral character and talenta, 
can have their tuition free. | 
Gold and Silver Medals, to the amount of $90, 
agreeably to a vote of the Trustees and the will of 
Mr. John Robinson, will hereafter be delivcred, on 
Commencement day, to three or. four of the best 
scholars, the average gradings of the Junior and 
Senior years, to constitute the basis of this award. 
The successful competitors may have the amount in 
any shape of premium that may suit their taste. 
permanent Scholarship, which 
entities the owner to the tuition of one scholar ata 
time for ever, may be purchased for $300. A Fami- 
ly Scholarship, which entitles all the sons of one 
family to tuition for the whole four years’ course, 
for $80, if paid before the lst of September next; if 
after that time, $120. “pit 
For more detailed information, apply to any mem. 


EORGE JUNKIN, President. 
Lexineton, Va. July 16,1850. july 27—~4t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 324—Paice 
124 Cents. —C 


ontents—1. Diplomacy, &e: of 
2. The White Lac 
f pectator. 3, Benedict's Lecture 
on Mendelssohn —Spectat 4. Relations of Bibli- 
cal Science to Theology — Puritan Recorder. 5. Re- 
miniscences of Patrick Henry—Princeton Maga- 
zine. °6. John-Charles Fremont—Gallery of Illus. 
trious Americans. 7. The Good Dame Bertha 
Fraser’s Magazine. 8. The Wife of Koag Tolv— 
Sharpe’s Magazine. 9. The late Matthew L. Da. 
vis—Boston Transcript: and New York Tribune, 
10. Maurice Tiernay, chaps. IV. and V.—Dablia 
University Magazine. 11. Leaves ftom the Note. 
ba, Nicaragua, pectator. iJ. Germany 
Russia—National Intelligencer, 14. 
| i wee xdollaramyear,by 
E. LITTELL, & Co, Buston, . 
o. 3 Hart’s Buildings, Philadelphia 
july 27—It - 
A TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, to give 
assistance in both the English and Classical 
Departments of a well established School, a Teacher. 
He must be a consistent professor of religion. A 
capable of giving instruction in Vocal Music 
would bé preferred. Address, 20; 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, jr- Mount Holly, New Jer- 
sey, inclosing testimonials, for which there will not 


land—Fraser’s Magazine. 


be time to write hereafter. j 
T)OOKS IN PRESS—The Method of Divine 
‘Government, Physics! and Moral, by the Rev. 
Booth’s Reign ‘of Grace, (nearly 
ristian Lady Powe. 
Wilberforce’s Practical View, large 
type, elegant edition. Candlish’s Scriptute'Charac. 
ters. Se P 
i ition. 
Amer OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
-jaly 97—3 ; No 385 Broadwep, Mose 


HE PENNY HYMN BOOK.—We are ha 
to advertise 4 very nice little hymn book 


one cent! It is made ‘up of some of the very prety 
hymns which are sung in. infant wad we 
ope will give employment to sweet little 
voices, and fill many little hearts with thoughts of 
obedience’ towards oar Heavenly Father: : 


48 bymns, 38mo. Published: and for ssle.by the: 
_AMERIGAN SUNDAY SCHOOL ONL N.. 


No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, a | 17 
july Nassee street, wie York. 


nated Huskisson was. killed. farce which might be sent by Texas ba, State. ‘The memorial continues thus the year j 
“RE: | e sion of their territory. Information, in which reli- | 1600 thére were hut 500 negroes in the States of q 
DE, | ance ‘was’ placed, had been teceived there, that | Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois; but in the year 1848 
awas | Governor Bell. and Major Neighbours would be in the State of Ohio 4 
New Mexico, with military force, by the lest of: | alone. This shows that oar coloured populstionhase 
| Ange, oe the. fret of September; to enforce the q 
Texan claim; and it was this which had aroused 
(a $,: that: ‘the | the people. So we gather from the St. Louis news- “a 
| Devounry sy Bean—The St. Johns New 
calla from ‘the Catholic chepel in Portland, New Bruns- 4 
He's | wink, bear deliberately walked from the thicket | 4 
and carried one of them off. The ill-fated lad was | 
de he bear was accompanied by a cub, and was evi- . nd | God. 4 
dently its dam. meetings have been held in Dublin, Limerick, and | jighted to talk of heaven! How she rejuiced Ia hope of 
4 glory of God? And in that frame of mind she continued 
specimens have been’ brought to his notice. They stupor which. like-« thin bone over: bee: 
.clau Not f five ounces to a ng. Was, we doubt not. aucoveded by an 
the Of the text. (2.) It.is not pound in weight—quartz and évery thing else ne- 
cont: the Svriac. which is*one 
= 
best tics. (4. vine differs Died, at her resideace, in Little Pee Due. South Carolina, 
$91h and. 42d: ere Vv. 2. i = God, n A ced 4 
This indica hE for it have richly the precious promises of God to seach. 
f not the man sr of the sacred. write Her engagedacss in reading the word of Gud, her casiom of = 
catechizing her children in the Shorter Catechiem, on Sab- 
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Lard, 


. mending‘to our readers. 


Ohio, May) 1858." By the Rev. Wit 
‘This dincouree has. heen published, and 


‘eserves té Be widely read. As a cornpo- 
it is highly creditable to che author, 


and a¢, a ylen for Missions, cannot fail to be 
‘usefal whorever it 

Tax Brace, by the Rev. 
Ingram’ Oobbin.- New: Fork, 1650. 8. Hueston, 
he.second spmber of this work is out 
in the same neat dress that marked its pre- 
decessor, which we had pleasure in com- 


of vax Hoxax Racxs proved to be the 


+ doctrine of Bcripturé, Reason, and Science. By 
. the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. New York, 1850, 
- .The.views of Professor Agassiz have 
been so. widely circulated, and have at- 
tracted so much attention, that we are glad 
they have been carefully, and with great 


~ ability, reviewed in this masterly work. In 


defending the scriptural and only rational 
doctrine on this subject, Dr. Smyth has 
done good service to the-eause of truth, 
end has added tohis own reputation as a 
man of learning and patient research. 


This volume-should be widely read, and 


we trust it will speedily find its way into 
public and private libraries. 
« -Godey’s Lady’s Book for August, is em- 
bellished with engravings of the Christian 
Mother, Loves of the Angels, &c., and has 
contributions from Alice B. Neal, Tucker- 
man, Mra. Oakes Smith, T. 8. Arthur, and 
others. 

_ ‘We have received the August number 
of the Mehto?, a Magazine for youth, the 
Rev. H. Hasting-Weld, Editor. This is 
the second number of the work; it has a 
fine mezzotint by Sartain, and is otherwise 
very attractive to the youthful reader. | 


_' The Christian Instructor, for August, 


1850, edited by the Rey. J. B. Dales. 
This Magazine is devoted to the interests 
of the Associate Reformed Church. The 
August number fas the Minutes of the 
Jast Bynod. 


Burkey. 
- Twenty years ago, travellers tell us, 
the Turks were punctual in their devo- 
tions; now a Turk is seldom seen at 
his ‘private prayers. Throughout the 
East, indeed, Mohammedanism is dy- 
ing out. The very substance on which 
it fs stereotyped is changed, and willno 


longer retain the old impression, Eu- 


ropean civilization is acting upon it like 
& powerful chemical agent. Infidelity, 


too, is preparing the way for Christiani- 


ty, and is,-as has been happily said, 
“breaking the chains of. superstition 
with its iron mace.’”? A gentleman in 
the civil service of the East India Com- 

y has just offered ‘a prize of two 
bandred pounds for the best essay on 
the Life of Chrjst, with the view of 
having it translafed into the languages 
of India. This will be truly a work 
for the times there, and, if well execu- 
ted, will do immense good. Moham- 
medanism cannot stand before educa- 
tion. English colleges are destroying 


Indian temples. The people, to whose 


slated, that when the Brit 
soldie 


contemplative and speculative genius 
we owe the germs of our civilization— 
who were our first teachers in religion 
and science—are awaking from the 


slumbers of a slavery that threatened | 
_ to last to the end of time. 


The Turkish people, who have so 
long been the ruling race in the East, 
are not what they were. They have 
lost the port of pride, the haughty 
tien of conquerors. They are sinking 
into poverty, and desponding of their 
destiny. Their faith is ok wish 
hot to fight any more for their religious 
and political head. The military con- 
scriptions have made them regard echil- 
dren as a curse, instead of a blessing. 
It isa melancholy fact, mentioned by 
Mr. McFarlane, in “Turkey and its 


Destiny,’”’? that a Turkish family seldom | 
’ thow reats more than one child. What 


becomes of the rest? Hence the Turk- 
‘ish population is rapidly diminishing. 
© But the non-Turkish population is 
increasiog as-rapidly. The Greek and 
Armenian Christians are not only in- 
creasing in numbers, but rising fast in 
wealth and influence. .. They are induys- 
trious and hopeful. They are weary 
of the Turkish yoke, which is one of 
the heaviest and most galling on earth; 
insomuch that we are assured three- 
fourths of the population of Turkey in 
Europe would gladly hail an invasion 
by the Emperor of Russia. Nothing 
would be easierthan for him to conquer 
Turkey. But for the great European 
powers, the Sultan would lie at the 
mercy of the Czar. To an ambitious 
mind like his, the Turkish empire, so 
feebly. ed, must present an almost 
irresistible temptation. It is not likely 
thie temptation will be resisted -long. 
But France, England, Austria, and 
Prussia would be competitors for the 
rize. -Perhaps we shall have a par- 
sition of Turkey. At all events, the 


old, decayed, feeble, and disjointed 
frame-work of Mohammedanism and 


the Papacy seem destined to perish to- 


gether. ina general conflagration. And, 


_ surely; we’ may be allowed to quote the 


Scripture in at least a secondary and 
accommodated sense, and say, that the 
Wagst regions which they have so long 
blighted and darkened, will present «a 
w heaven and a new earth, wherein 
elleth, righteousness.’? How great 
will be the deliverance, by ridding the 
world of Mohammedanism, will be seen 
from the. fact that, while professing 

figtinns.-of every Church —Greak, 
Roman, and Protestant—amount to 
enly-one hundred and seventy millions, 
the disciples of the Koran are one, hun- 


rs were about to. march outa 
“down their” arms ‘at Yorktown, 


the. American ar- 


sults over a conquered foo! 


boys, let there. be. no in- 
When 


thay tag down their. arms don’t hugze; 


ase? 
Resp we. 


of the medieval ni 


cheering word; 
Now the faithful sower grieves; 
Boon he’ll bind his golden sheaves. 


"If Great Wisdom have decreed 
Man may labour, yet the seed 
|. Never in this life shall grow, 
‘Shall.the sower cease,to sow ? 
_ The fairest fruit may yet be borne 
.. the resurrection-morn 


“(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBETERIAM.] 
Lompon, June 24, 1850. 
Editors—After 9 most fatigu- 


way from Glasgow, I reached London, 
which. is a world in itself. It is said to 
cohtain- nearly 12,000 (twelve thousand !) 
streets, 200,000 houses, and 2,000,000 of 
people. 


circumference. The streets are so very 
crooked, that no two of them run any dis- 
tance in the same direction; and many 
most important streets ‘are so narrow, that 
one conveyance cannot pass another. But 
London is a self-contained city. 
thing seems here. Here are royalty and 
rags—wealth and wretchedness—streets so 
narrow as to be scarcely passable, and 
others broad enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious for room.. Ancient structures, 
which have stood the blasts of winter for 
seven or eight centuries, and splendid pa- 
laces, the top stones of which are not yet 
laid, It is a noble specimen of a com- 
mercial mart. Operations here are con- 
ducted on the: largest scale. You enter 
mean, narrow, antiquated streét—the 
houses on each side perhaps a century 
old—no outside appearance—no display— 
but going into one of them, you find the 
hum of business—all is life and activity 
there. Paternoster Row, for example, the 


from a fountain-head, the literature of the 
English language. It is precisely like 
those streets I have mentioned; so nar- 


is out of the question. The houses are 
old and ought long since to have been 
pulled down; yet here are Longman & 
Co.; Ward; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; 
Rivington ; Baynes; Bagster; the Reli- 
gious Tract Society; Sunday School 
Union, and a great many others; in fact, 
‘both sides of the street are lined with pub- 
lishers and booksellers. Having a letter 
of introduction from’ a bookselling firm 
in New York to Messrs. Longman & 
Co., I had the pleasure of going over their 
establishment, which is one of the largest 
of the kind in the world, and where pro- 
digious sums have been paid as copyright 
to native authors. Every thing is divided 
off in such a way as to secure accuracy 
and promptitude. One department is the 
retail; another the wholesale for the city; 
another the wholesale for the country; 
another. for foreign orders, from which all 
books sent abroad are despatched; another 
for the counting-rooms; another as the re- 
ceiving room, where all merchandize is 
received, and distributed to the other de- 
partments—al] these are on the first floor, 
while the stories above are literally cram- 
med- with books in sheets. In a busy 


told me, it was no unusual thing for them 
to receive three hundred letters in a day. 
Some of the publishing concerns here 


| pay enormous sums for advertising. . One 


pokseller showed me an advertisement in 
the Times, which, for one imsertion, cost 
him $500—and all this for one book— 
Scott’s Commentary. For advertising this 
work alone, be informed me, he had paid 
within few weeks $2599. Being intro- 
duced to Mr. Jones, the Secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society, I was taken 
through their establishment, where the 
same division of labour exists. This So- 
ciety has been instrumental in circulating 
an immense number of religious books; 
guch as for instance of Old Humphrey’s 
Walks in London, 59,178; Janeway’s 
Token for Children, 85,849; of the An- 
nals of the Poor, 97,970; of Bogatzky’s 
Golden Treasury, 109,161; and of James’ 
Anxious Inquirer, 350,877. Upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
this latter work have been printed from 
one set of stereotype casts, and they 
showed mea copy of the last impression, 
which, they say, has but one letter in- 
jured. 

‘REV. JAMES HAMILTON. 

On Sabbath morning I went tothe Na- 
tional Scotch church, Regent's Square, to 
hear the Rev. James Hamilton, D. D. 
His church is a large one, and was very 
full. ‘T'he seats are after the old-fashioned 
pattern, with high backs, and without 
cushions, which render them very uncom- 
fortable. Dr. Hamilton, though widely 
known as an author, is but'a young man, 
somewhere perhaps between forty and 
forty-five. He lectured: on-the 28th chap- 
ter of Acte—Paul’s landing at Melita. 
After giving a rapid, though interesting, 


went briefly over the narrative, explaining 


in a simple, though striking style, the prin- 


cipel pointa in it, and closed by drawing 
several. practical deductions from the whole. 
It was a beautiful lecture, and seme parts 


but does not seem at all times confined to 
In the evening, at helf past-six, I heard 
the Rev. Beptist W. Noel. His church ie 
in avery tetired street, and not a very large 
edifice, though from the manner of ¢on- 
stracting the pews, and from the fact that 


posterity will huzzafar you!” | the gallery rans round the four sides, the 


It stands on a surface of eighteen 
square miles, and is. about thirty miles in | 


far-famed literary depot, whence flow, as 


row, that for one vehicle to pass another, 


season, one of the members of this firm. 


ing ride of twenty hours, per rail- 


Every 


of it surpassingly eloquent. He uses notes, | 


A 


‘holdér, T walked Iorward, aud selecting the | 
ulated for seeing. tha speaker, 
and hearing his‘ voice; f'took my seat; ask- 


sketch of the history of this island, be | 


chasers had invested. the 


seat from: either the sexten or pew. 


one best. 


ing no ‘questions. ‘Fhe church soon be- 
came denscly crowded.’ ‘The’ precentor, 
or leader of the singing, gave out the 
and read one verse, and then, With 
the congregation, sung it, alter which he 
read another, end so on tothe end of the 
hymn. Mr. Noel then read a chapter and 
prayed.. He. pleaded earnestly for the 
English establishment, that. her ministers 
might seek that reformatton which she, as 
a church, so much needed—for. the Scotch 
establishment in the same: way-+then ih 


the warmest and kindliest, mauner for the 


Free Church of Scotland, and for her 
General Assembly, which was soon to con- 
vene; for the Presbyterian and Estab- 
lished religions of Ireland, and for God’s 
blessing on the new secession in France. 
His text was. 1 Jobn iii. 2, “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God.”” The sub- 
ject of the discourse was that assurance 
which God’s people might and consequent- 
ly ought to possess, that they are his chil- 
dren. - It was about an hour and a quarter 


in length—simple and plain in its struc- 


ture, though very earnest. He has a fine 
voice, and his enunciation is slow and very 
distinct, He used no notes aad turned up 
a great many passages of reference in the 
Bible lying before him. 
ST. PAUL'S. 3 

I was greatly’ interested by my visit to 
St. Paul’s. Much as I had been led to ex- 
pect from this prodigious structure, it far 
exceeded my highest anticipations, But it 
beggars all description. Surely, if angelic 
beings would deign to worship in buildings 
of human construction, this edifice, with its 
mighty dome, would be the fittest place. 

On the ground floor around the building 
is ranged a series of monuments to the 
great and brave of the mighty dead, which 
have graced the annals of British History. 
Most of them are exquisite in design, and 
fo less so in execution, and are well 
worthy of those whom they commemorate. 
Immense sums have been expended in this 
way by the British government, many of 
these monuments having cost upwards of 
thirty thousand dollars each. From the 
bottom I ascended to the whispering gal- 
lery, running round the building just be- 
low the dome, where a whisper on one 
side is heard at the other, though the 


distance is one hundred and thirty feet 


—here the distance seemed very great 
to the floor, The dome is composed 


' of a double concave, one within the other, 


the under being open at the top, the paint- 
ing at the very top, which is seen below, is 
on the upper one. Ascending to the top 
of the inside one, I looked over into the 
immense area, within, below. The whis- 
pering gallery from this point appeared not 
very far up, but the people on the floor 
dwindled down to mere children. From 
here I proceeded up to the ball, gnd from 
there into the brass cross on the pinnacle. 
The ascent to this is somewhat difficult, 
there being no stair, and the passage so 
narrow that no corpulent person could 
make his way through—only one person 
can ascend at once. At this point, being 
a great distance above the spires of the 
highest steeples, and the day being 
clear, the panoramic view of London 
was magnificent, and well repaid the la- 
bour of ascent. The houses below beeame 
nursery toys, and the pedestrians pig- 
mies—the Thames a brook, and the vessels 
in it mere mimic ships. Though the view 
from this great height, in so clear a day, 


covered miles beyond miles in extent, yet 


so great is the magnitude of: London, that 
as far as eye could reach, all was brick and 
mortar, stone and lime. After enjoying for 
some time the magnificent view that lay 
before me, I began to descend, and though 
usually considered a rapid pedestrian, it 
took me nearly ten minutes to reach the 
floor. I should think the distance, by the 


winding stairs, must be about a quarter of | 


amile. After viewing-the main building, 
I was taken into the vaults below, where 
lie the mortal remains of Lord Nelson, 
Lord Collingwood, and many others. As 
I followed the guide beneath the pondrous 
arches, (the abutments of some of which 


are upwards of twenty feet in diameter, 


solid stone,) with the monuments of death 


all around me, where all was dark as mid- 


night and stil as the grave, as the light 
flickered dimly from his dirty lantern, I 
could almost imagine myself in Popish 
clutches, about to be led before a blood- 
thirsty inquisitior, to whom I could look for 
neither deliverance nor mercy. 

The first stone of this lofty edifice was 
laid in 1675, and the last one 1710. Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect, received 
but $1000 per annum for his salary, out of 
which he had to pay for the uiodels and 
drawings he required. It was begun and 
completed under one architect, by one master 
mason, and while one Bishop presided over 
the diocese. The entire length is 510 feet, 
the breadth 220. From the pavement in 
the street, to the top of the cross on the 
dome, is 404 feet. The whole expense of 
its erection was $7,500,000. It covers two 
acres and sixteen perches of ground, and 
there are 616 steps from the floor to the 
ball. Knox. 


THE POWER OF INTEREST. 
In a former volume of the Literary 
World, a statistical account is given o 
the rise and progress of New York, com- 
mencing with the fact, that in the year 
1626, the island which now constitutes 
the city and. county of New York, was 
urchased of the Indians for sixty guil- 
j= 
is seams cheap. Yet if the pur- 
said sum, or, 
another similar sum of twenty-four dol- 


in other werds, 


than the city aiid county of New York, 
deducting what has been upon 
the: real: estate, since:it Was p 
fromthe: Indians. Zrgo, the land (or 
iMgiid) was ‘not cheap, forthe purcha- 
ser. could done better with his 


ning near ‘the--contee, it-holde.a:|' 


apen the: 


edple of 
ing te open their,eyes 
world, is. in the 


that they have at last commenced study- 


‘should be taxed, but the English issued 


geographiy.”” Heretofore,’ the 
made ‘to believe that 
the Celestial 


was not only the, 
principal part ef the serrestrial sph 
Abas. the: san. .aQ were 
especial, if not exchisive, ministers of 
htand‘heat’to their relatives -of 
Flowety Kingdom, The study of geo* 


graphy is. about to extinguish some 0: 


these stars. in their: poetical firmament, 
and give them a practical realization 


of some of the more opaqne planets | re 


that. shed their borrowed light upon the 
earth. They have now, thanks to thé 
facilities of travel, and the expansion 
of intercourse, a genuine maker of geo- 
graphies, who .is disposed to tell them. 
all he knows. about other countries 

The Missionary Herald, for July, 
contains a letter from Mr. Peet, giving 
a full aecount of a new Chinese geo- 
graphy, written by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Fuh-Chau Province, 
and recommended by the Governor- 
General as worthy of confidence and 
patronage. It was commenced four or 
five years ago, while the author held a 
subordinate station at Amoy,.and pub- 
lished soon after his promotion to his pre- 
sent high office. Itis written inthe Chi- 
nese character,and makes ten volumes, 
which, says Mr. Peet, correspond,.as to 
length, more nearly to our chapters. 


In the first three, the figure of the 


earth is noticed, the use of maps stated, 
and the countries of Asia, excepting 
China, which “is too well known to 
require further accounts,’’ described. 
One volume is devoted to Africa, two 
to America, and the other four to Eu- 
rope. | 

The author gives a particular ac- 
count of the discovery of America, the 
general features of the continent, its in- 
habitants, original and European, and 
of the ‘situation, extent, mountains, 
rivers, &c., of the United States. Of 
the maps, forty-two in number, they 
are pronounced in the introduction as 
“correct outlines of those made by 
Western men.” First among them is 
the map of China, as that country “is 
the head.’ It is stated that “ Western 
men have g/so written annals in great 
abundance,” and that countries lying 
to the West and North have been des- 
cribed by Western men.”? The author 
seems to have a good opinion of these 


Western men,”’ with of | 


particularly Mr, Abeel, the missionary, 
“he has had frequent conversations,”’ 
but he complains of the difficulties 
arising from language. — | 

Mr. Peet says, the work is interest- 
ing to foreigners, as showing what the 
Chinese think, and how they write 
about us; as indirectly admitting and 
confirming the correctness of our chro- 
nology, as well as the superiority of 
our histories over theirs; as exhibiting 
a more definite and discriminating view 
of the different religions of the worid 
than has yet appeared in the Chinese 
language, and as furnishing a mediun, 
through which the light and blessings 
of Christianity may find access to the 
millions of benighted China. He then 
proceeds to give extensive translations 
illustrating those points. We copy a 
few of them: 


“THE EARTH AND ITS FROZEN OCEANS. 


«We knew in respect to a Northern 
frozen ocean, but in respect to a South- 
ern frozen ocean we had not heard. 
So that when Western mep, produced 
maps having a frozen ocean at the ex- 
treme South, we supposed that they 
had made a mistake in not understand- 
ing the Chinese language, and had 
placed that in the South, which should 
have- been placed only in the North. 
But on inquiring of an American, one 
Abeel, he said that this doctrine was 
verily true, and should not be doubted. 

“A large portion of the Kwang-tung 
[Canton] and Fuh-keen provinces lies 
within the Northern hwangtaou [tro- 
pic,] and, compared with the Northern 
provinces, the cold and heat are very 
different, Proceeding South, the heat 
increases till (as was formerly sup- 
posed, not knowing the sun’s path to 
be the earth’s centre,) you reach the 
South pole, where the stones, fused by 
the heat, pour down a golden stream! 

“From Fuh-keen and Kwang-tung, 
men going South five or six thou- 


sand le, (le is one-third of a mile) 


come to the Island of Borneo, a part 
of which lies directly under the chh- 
taou, [equator,] and where the winter 
is like our summer. Again, going 
South and West to the Southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, hail and snow are 
to be seen. So proceeding West and 
South to Patagonia, of South Ameria, 
near the Southern -hih-taou, [polar- 
circle,] there we meet with constant 
ice. Thus, heat and cold; and, there- 
fore, they speak of the region of the 
South pole as being a frozen oceap. 
Why should Chinamen doubt, since 
their vessels have not gone a great 
distance, and since the Fuh-keen and 
Kwang-tung provinces are the ex- 
tremity of their country? It is a mis- 
take to suppose the chih-taou to be the 
South pole. Truly, we ought to hear 


this explanation, and believe its’. | | 


“THE UNITED STATES. 


“At first, the English:-took possession 
of North America, drove out the na- 
tions, and cultivated the fertile land. 
Emigrants from the three islands, 


-FEngland,] settled the country. Eng- 


lishmen flowed thither like water. 
People from France, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, who had no estates 


at home, embarked in ships and re- | 


moved there, daily opening the country, 
and preparing the rich soil for cultiva- 
tion. The English appointed officers 
to be located at the cities and towns on 
the sea-coast, to levy taxes for the use 
Government. Trade was flourishing, 
and wealth was rapidly acquired. 

« During Keen-lung’s reign, [which 
commenced A.D. 1735, and closed 
1795,] there was war for several years 
between the English and French. 
Every place was taxed, and the taxes 
continued to increase. It was an old 
rule, that the importer of tea alone 


an order that the .pure 

also pay a tax on the same article 
The Americans refused to do this, 
and in the fortieth year of Keen-fung, 
fA. D. 1775,) the chief men and elders 
assembled, and requested an audience 
and .consultation with. the Governor, 
who refysed.. The taxes continued to 


press still» more heavily, till. the. people 


were ‘enraged, ‘entered the‘ ship, : and 
cast its catgo‘of tea overboard: ‘They 
then’ consulted, and: -raised..a force 
against the English, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, . 
“was at that ‘time's Wash- 
ington, an American of another’ pro- 
vinee, born inthe .ninth yeas ef Yung- 


Washi 


Ching, 


when: te was but ten years 
was then trained up by his mother. 


and excelled in strength and courage. 
war of the Engtish against the French, 


led out his troops against the’ native 


plunderers at the South, and suecess- 
fully subdued them. But the English 
General did not report his worthy. 
deeds.’ Hig countrymen, notwithstand- 


| ing, wished him to be appointed to an 


offices aver them, but sickness campelled 
him to. retire within doors, so that he 


tdid not go out. 


“At the time when all the people 

eae against the English, they 
pressed Washington to become their 
general, He then immediately entered 
on his office. Without arms, ammuni- 
tion, oF provisions, Washington stiimu- 
lated his countrymen to action by a 
righteous spirit. He pitched his camp 
near the provincial city, [Boston.} At 
the same time, the English General 


had collected his ships of war just out- 
side of the same city. Suddenly, a. 


great wind arose and scattered them. 
Washington attacked, and took posses- 
sion of the city. Afterwards, the Eng- 


lish General collected his forces, and 


drove Washington from his position. 


| At this, his. soldiers were greatly terri-. 


fied, and wished to be disbanded; but 
he, with the same spirit as at first, 


having collected: and ‘united his army, | 


again attacked the English with suc- 
cess: From that time, during eight 
years of bloody conflict, while his 
army was often reduced and weak- 
ened, Washington’s ‘spirit was undi- 
minished, and thé English army had 
become old. The French raised an 
army, and crossed the sea, and joined 
Washington against the English. Spain 
and Holland with their armies admonish- 
ed to peace.[?] The English, unable to 
oppose, concluded a treaty with Wash- 
ington; by which the Northern part, a. 
cold country, was given up to them; 


while the Southern part, a fertile re- 
gion, reverted to him. 


_“ Washington, having established the 
kingdom, disbanded his army, and de- 
sired to return to the business of hus- 
bandry; but all were unwilling, and 
urged him to become their ruler. In 
reply, before the Assembly, Washington 
said: ‘To obtain a kingdom for one’s 
self, to transmit to his posterity, is self- 
ish. In becoming the people’s shep- 
herd, such ought to be chosen to this 
Office as have yirtue.? As to Wash- 
ington, he was an uncommon man. 


He conquered more rapidly than Shing | 


and Kwang, and in courage he was 
superior to Tsaou and Lew—[men of 


much renown in Chinese history.] 
Seizing the two-edged sword of three | 


cubits long, he opened the country ten 
thousand le. He then refused to re- 
ceive a title, or to secure one for his 
posterity, preferring to establish an 
elective administration. Patriotism to 
be commended under the whole hea- 
ven! Truly, like the three dynasties! 
[Hea, Shang, and Chou, mostly in- 
cluded in the traditional history of the 
Chinese, previous to the age of Con- 
fucius.] In administering the govern- 
ment, he fostered virtuous customs, 
and, avoiding war, made his country 
superior to all other nations. I have 
seen his portrait. His countenance ex- 
hibits great mental power. Ah! who 
would not call him an uncommon 
man? 

“ PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“The Americans are all descendants 
of Europeans, mostly from England, 
Holland, and France. Of these three 
kingdoms, those from England are far 
the most numerous, and, therefore, 
their language and customs are the 
same as those of the English. The 
emigrants received their land for culti- 
vation from the aborigines, where they 


_were willing; and where they were 


unwilling, they removed to other places. 
Their merehants and mechanics are all 
white men. They are mild and kind 
in disposition, but considerate and skil- 
fulin trade. They navigate the ‘four 
seas,’ They all receive Ya soo kaou, 
e. are all Protestants.}] They are 
ond of making their religion a matter 
of conversation and of instruction. 
Their schools are every where. Their 
learned men _are divided into three 
classes: ministers, physicians, and law- 
yers. The first class give themselves 
to astronomy, geography, and the doc- 
trines of the Ya-soo; the second to the 
healing of diseases, and the third to the 
administration of the laws.”’ 

This is all we have room for at pre- 
sent. There is in the book a recogni- 
tion of all the important events in our 
Scripture history, and a tolerably cor- 
rect presentation made to the Chinese 
of the different systems of religion. 


SCOLDING CHILDREN. 


scold at your children for doing what 
you have told them not to do; just as 
much good as to scold an unruly ox for 
jumping over the fence and eating the 
corn contrary to orders previously given 


‘tohim. Children are governed by two 


motives, the hope of reward and the 
fear of unpleasant consequences. If 
you wish to make your children trou- 
blesome, scold them occasionally; if 
you wish to make them bad, scold 
them a little louder and more frequent- 
ly; if you wish to ruin them, scold con- 
tinually. 


Sterne, Johnson, Young, &c. 

A man of letters is often a man with 
two natures—one a book nature, the 
other a human nature. These often 
clash sadly. Seneca wrote in praise of 
poetry, on a table formed of solid gold, 
with two millions of pounds let ont at 
usury. Sterne was a very selfish man; 


according to Warburton, an irreclaim- 


able rascal; yet a writer unexcelled for 
pathos and charity. Sir Richard Steele 
wrote excellently well on temperance— 
when he was sober. Dr. Johnson’s es- 
says on politeness are admirable; yet 
his “ You lie, sir!?? and “You don’t 
understand the question, sir !”’ were too 
common. characteristies of his collaquies. 
He and Dr. Shebbear were both pen- 
sioned at the same time. The report 


}immediately flew, that the king had 
“pensioned two bears—a he-bear and a 


she-bear. Young, whose gloomy fancy 
cast such sombre tinges on life, was in 
society a brisk, livety man, continually 
pelting his hearers with peurile puns. 


Mes. Carter, fresh from the stern, dark 


grandeur of the Night Thoughts, ex- 
pressed her amazement at his ffippancy. 


“ Madamy’ said he, “there is much cif- 


ference: between, writing and talking.” 


The same -writer’s favourite theme was 
the ‘nothitigness of worldly things; his 
was fank and riches, 


Mrs. Carter noticed this iacon-.| 


gruity, he might have added—* Madam, 


there:is much difference between writ- 
ng didactic poems and living didactic 


poems.” 


~ 


+> * 


teat views both} 
it views be few days since, two gentlemen were 
| crossing the Boston Common; in the dis- | 
‘tance they saw a lad with his back toward 


| burn. 


THE MAYOR. 


them, apparently cutting the newly paint- 
ed fence around the “great tree.” As 
they drew near, the ‘boy ‘ceased from his’ 
work and sought to hide it by placing his 
back against the fence. One of the gen- 
tlemen asked him what he had been doing. 
The boy was silent. Heé was requested to 
move; he did so, and the defaced _pailing 
was exposed, He was asked—“ Did you 
cut that fence?”? “J did, sir,’’ was the 


_calm reply. He was rebuked for the deed, 


and promised to offend no more. As the 
gentlemen turned from the lad, one of them 
placed in his hand a quarter of a dollar, 
saying, “ Take this for telling the truth; 
never tell a lie, let the consequences be what 
they may.” Tears sprang into the eyes 
of the boy as he received such a rebuke 
for the wrong, and such a reward for the 
right. But great was his surprise when 
he afterwards learned that he had heen 


-Yeproved and rewarded by the Mayor of 


Boston. Few men know so well how to 
restrain the waywardness and encourage 
the noble qualities of youth.—Courier. 
Another boy was observed by a constable 
gathering grass on the Common, and wag’ 
told by the officer that he must not take 
the grass. “QO, but I must have.it for my 
rabbits.” “ But you must not take it,” said 


the officer. “I must have it,” the boy re- 


plied. “ Well,” said the constable, “if you 
must have it, you must go and ask the 
Mayor.” “Where is the Mayor?” asked 
the boy. He was direeted to the City Hall, 


and told that he would find him there; so 
off he trudged tothe City Hall, and by dint 


of inquiry found.the Mayor, and was intro- 
duced tohim. The Mayor inquired, “Well, 
my son, what do you want of me ?”’ “I want 
some grass for my rabbits, sir.” “How 
many rabbits have you?” “Two, sir.” 
“But how do you expect to get grass of 


me?” “Why,” said the boy, “I was. get- 


ting grass on the Common, and they told 
me I must not have it, unless I would ask 
leave of you, sir.” “Go,” said the Mayor? 
“and tell the officer to let you have as 
much grass as you want.” We predict 
that boy, if he lives, will make a man,— 
Traveller. 


Be Kind to your Mother. 

Filial kindness is always beautiful. 
There is not a more touching picture in 
the Bible than that of Ruth, while answer- 
ing the entreaties of her mother-in-law, 
Naomi, to return unto her own people: 


“Whither thou goest, J will go; and 


where thou lodgest, J will lodge— thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God. Where thou diest, J will die; 
and there will I be buried.” 

“T will never marry a man who does 


not treat his mother well,” said a lively 
friend to us once. And why not?’ we 


queried. “If he is unkind to her to whom 
he i8 so deeply indebted,’ she replied, 
“what need one expect from him, to-whom 
he owes comparatively nothing ?”” There 


was sound philosophy in this remark. 
Most of our truly great men have been 


noted for the kindness, yea, reverence 
even, with which they have treated their 
mothers. Washington revered his—Ro- 


ger Sherman treated his with most marked 


attention; and it was one of the famous 
Judge Story’s last requests, that he might 
be buried beside Ais mother in.Mount Au- 
But filial respect and loye is not 
often rewarded as in the following instance. 

Gustavus III. king of Sweden, passing 
one morning through a village, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle, observed a young 
peasant girl of interesting appearance, 
drawing water at a fountain at the way 
side. He went up to her, and asked her 
for a draught. Without delay, she lifted 
up her pitcher, and with artless simplicity 
put it tothe lips of the monarch. Having 
satisfied his thirst, and courteously thanked 
his benefactress, he said, “ My girl, if you 
would accompany me to Stockhalm, I would 
endeavour to fix you in a more agreeable 
situation.” 

“ Ah, sir,’”’ replied the girl, “I cannot 
accept your proposal. Iam not anxious to 
rise above the state of life im which the 


providence of God has placed mes but if 
were, I could not for an instant hesitate.” 


“And why?” rejoined the king, some- 


what surprised. 
I will tell you what good it does to | 


“ Because,” answered the girl, colour- 
ing, “my mother is poor and sickly, and 
has no one but me to assist or comfort Hr 


| under her many afflictions; and no earthly 


bribe could induce me to Jeave her, or to 
neglect the duties which affection requires 
from me.” 

““Where is your mother?” asked the 
monarch, 

“In that little cabin,’ replied the girl, 
pointing to a wretched hovel beside her. 

The king, whose feelings were interested 
in favour of his companion, went in, and 
beheld stretched on a bedstead, whose only 
covering was a little straw, an aged female, 
weighed down with years, and sinking 
under infirmities. Moved at the sight, the 
qonarch addressed her: 

“TI am sorry, my poor woman, to find 
you in so destitute and afflicted a condi- 
tion.” 

“ Alas! sir,’? answered the venerable 
servant, “I should be indeed to be pitied, 
had I not that kind and attentive girl, who 
labours to support me, and omits nothing 
she thinks can afford me relief. May a 
gracious God remember it for her good !” 
she added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sen- 
sible than at that moment, of the pleasure 
of possessing an exalted station; and, put- 
ting a purse into the hand of the young 
villager, he could only say, “Continue to. 
take good care of your mother; I shail 
enable you to do so more effectually. 
Good by, my amiable girl, you may de- 
pend on the promise of your king.” 

- Qa his return to Stockholm, Gustavus 
settled a pension for life on ber mother, 
with the reversion to her daughter at her 


Never chasea lie. 
it will run itself to death. | I-can work 
out a good character ‘much faster than 


cited titerary curiosity. I fave’ felt a 
‘strong desire to 


Let it.alane, and | 


_ have several 
said Mr. Everett, “attempted 
the Koran. I have done lately.” T 


read 
have approached it with a highly’ex- 


‘desire to this 
mystery of the Arabiin desert. A 


ave, in Soine quiet Tarkish town, (for 
‘in the tle.| Rew. 


n ocial Turkish towps is little. 
of the bustle of our western life.) listen-, 
ed at the close of day to the clear, calm 
voice of the muezzin, from the tap of. 
the graceful minaret, calling the faith- 
ful to evening prayer—as I have. mused 
on the vicissitude of all human things, 
beneath the venerable dome of | St. 
Sophia’s, I have, I may say, longed..ta 


to find some rational ground of sympar; 


thy between Christianity. and. Islam; 
but any thing fore repulsive and unin- 

viting than the Koran I have seldom 

attempted to peruse, even when taken 
up with these kindly feelings. And yet, 
sir, you are well awaré that it is not 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to the 
Old and New Testaments, but recognizes 
them both as divine revelations, With: 


such portions of the sacred books of the 
Hindoos as have fallen in my way, the 


case is far worse, The mythological 
system contained in them is a tissue of 
monstrosities and absurdities, by turns 


‘so revolting and nauseous as to defy 


perusal, except some from strong motive 
of duty or of literary curiosity, which. 
would prompt the investigation. I real-: 
ly believe, sir, that few things would do 
more to raise the Scriptures in our esti- 
mation, than to compare thé Bible with 
the Koran and the Vedas. [It is not a 
course of reading to be generally te- 
commended. The books are searce, 
and, as I have said, their contents emi- 
nently repulsive; but I will venture to. 
say to those whose professional duty it 
is to maintain the sacred character of 
Christian Scripture, that I know of. 
scarce any line of reading which might 
be taken up with greater advantage, 
for the purpose of fair comparison, than 
that of the sacred books, as they are 
called, of the Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos.” 


A SPECIMEN OF CARLYLISM. 


The Puritan Recorder says that, no- 
thing is easier than to write as Carlyle 
writes, and dashes off the fellowing as 
a sample:—~“‘ Come now, O my Thomas, 
thou doubtful doubter of doubts, thou 


flounder on the flats, miry and bilgy, of | 


tideless toryism. I have somewhat to. 
show thee. Look! What seest thou 
with those staring eyes of thine, those 
eyes so big and bullet-like, globed in 
such rolling and spheric speculation? 
It shall be told thee what thou seest. 
A car, a.patent car, four-wheeled and 
many-sided, and springless. No two 
of the wheels are of the same size; any 
two may become the forward’ pair, 
though in no order prescript and irre- 
vocable. It goeth fore-backwardly, 
hind-quarterly, and stern-foremostly, 
and jolteth in many directions at once, 
and therefore hath no locomotion.— 
Times and half a time it is topsy-turvy; 
and other whiles the sconceless traveller, 
therein ensconced, knoweth not whether 
he is sitting on his head, kneeling on. 
his heels, or standing on his elbows. 
Loud rumbleth, and rough sumbleth, 
this mystic and portentous car; and yet 


ever it stayeth where it listeth, and 


where that is, no man knoweth—not 
even its inventor. And what sort of a 
car is that? Ho, ho, Peter and Paul! 
Ha, ha, Mrs. Grundy and Dame Par- 


tington! [This means,‘ Laugh reader!*] 


Why, man, dost’ thou ignore this car? 
Dost thou not cognize this car? Why, 
maii, it is thyself—i is Car—lyle?”’ 


The Hast India Company. 

This company in England has been 
composed of merchants and others, 
who have lived quietly, as good sub- 
jects and citizens, unknowfi’ and un- 
heard of: yet they have appointed, 
and, at their pleasure, recalled 
governors general, who have exer- 
cised in Jndia a despotic authority 
over the fortunes of more than one 
hundred millions. of people, which the 


monarch of England dares not exer- | 


cise in his island domain. Before its 
charter expired in 1833, it had’ sub- 
dued nearly the whole peninsula, from 
Cape Comorin to the impassable snows 
of the Himalaya mountains, And 
since then, the career of conquest hag 
not paused. The cannon of England 
have burst open the mysterious gates 
of China; she is trying new expeti- 
ments ih civilization among her em- 
pire, and a thousand miles west of the 
Indus, reversing the course of Alexan- 
der’s conquests, penetrating among the 
wild and warlike tribes of Affghanistan, 
where she met the fiercest resistance: 
her unwearied battalions have reached 
the confines of Persia, and the echoes 
of her advancing drums have startled 
the sentinels who at night kept watch 
at the out-post of Russian power. _ 


Every Season is Beautiful. 


That was a very beautiful anecdote 
which Dr. Adams related at the anni- 
versary of the Coloured Home in New 
York, a few days ago. At a festal 
party of old and young, the question 
was asked, Which season of life was 
the most happy? After being freely 
discussed by the guests, it was referred 


for answer to the host, upon whom. 


was the burden of fourscore years. 


‘He asked, if they had noticed a grove 


of trees before the dwelling; and said, 
‘¢ When the spring comes, and in the 
soft air the. buds are breaking on the, 


trees, and they are covered with blos-| y 


soms, I think, How beautiful.is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and .ce-: 
vers with its heavy foliage, and singing: 
birds all amongst the branches, I think, 
How beautiful ts summer! Wher 
autumn ‘loads them with golden’ fruit, 
and their leaves bear the gorgeous tint 
of the frost, I think, How hecrutiful ts 
autumn! And when it is sere win- 
ter, and there is neither foliage nor 
Jruit, then I look-up, and through the 
leafless branehes, as I .could.n 
through.” 
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— Matthew Newkirk, 
v. Willie Lord, D D; 
v. T, Janeway, 
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"AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY 
DEALER—9Y1 Soush a 
nut, Phi | as: for 


and Black Teas; Java, Mara ‘and 
Coffees ;' Pickles, rved ellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger>and Cayenne 


Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, 
Brecuit, Farina, Fine ad 
chester 


our always'on ‘hand. Sago, Dutoli, and 
tation English Chesee, with a general assortnient of 
for wee. Goods packed and. 
livered to any part of y, steamboat, or rail- 
read depots, july 
SALE—A FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
A. Fomale Seminary, most advantageously 
situated, enjoying an patronage, and ina 
psi tern ive ‘the het 
ms. t 
may be hed by adisessing, post-paid; N.S, at the 
a, or No. 
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gy ACADEMY— 
rince 
in’ this Institution, it prov 
pal has therefore seeuted extensive buildmgs and 
grounds finely situated a shor} distaace senth) of 
village of Princeton. An additianal 
can be comfortably accommodated. "Phe went 
gession will commence July‘let, Seholary 
mitted gtany time. Terms $100! per of 23 
weeks, 
References.—Faculty of the College of New Jer- 
the Professors the Theological Seminary. 
H. RINKER, 


Prine 

UR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES.— 
The Massachusetts Sabbath Sacicty 


ave jus pared four Sabbath School Librari 
with allow titles, viz: 
nfant’s Li rolu and 25 catalogues, 
_ Children’s Library—100 volumes and 50 cata. 
. logues, price $20. 
Youth's Library—170 volumes and 100 cata. 
logues, price $40. 
foals Library—25 volumes and 25 catalogues, 
price $12. 
These Libraries are bound in’ cloth, gilt 
backs, lettered and numbered on the backs, te cor-’ 


respond with the catalogues. ‘Fhe fiur Libraries, 

_ arranged as above, in ong case, cannot be gurpansed 
in beauty of appearance, or goodness of matter, or 

cheapness astocost. 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, firet Bookstore above Sixth 


street, Philadelphi 
“Theres 


| EAS AND Prask, Suc- 
To Couto & Co, Sou Corner 
Sixth on Arch streets, Philadelphia—Has now 4 
the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groeeries and Teas, selected with’ refer- 
ence to the wants of those families that ‘hsve been 
in the habit of ysing prime, fresh articles,and he 


assures them that whatever they me} buy. 
| Of him, will be found to be strictly prise and Shcics 
| In every respect. All goods for the country will be 
very cardfully pat op and packed, so as to bear 
of the Pregbyterian that bu  Crcesitas lease to ¢ 
South.west corner of Sixth atid Afch streets, 
mayll~3m 
V TA D—An ‘experienced Teacher, of both 
males and females, and whois also a ntinis- | 
ter in the Presbyterian Church, wishes a situation 
an Principal of some School or Academy, in  heal- 
thy part of the country. Satisfactory testimpniale 
as to Ne 174, 
Past: Fl feachpr, No, 17¢. 
Lombard s i 
Maryiend. 
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R the Clergy. ay 
Haswaut, No. 293 Market ‘street, Bhilade hia,’ 
have just published new edition of Honey's 
moir o Author, agd a F A 
Alexander, D.D, The stereotype 
ich appeared in the previous editi 
found in the one now ta the 
‘The pera i are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal af 
In balf mustin binding, $10; je ee 
r 
count will be made to Congregations an others, 
purchasing in quantities. 
Barrington and Haswell publish, and will .selt 
WEAY Low for eash, The Pealme of David; 
Pp bindings do. 22mo, muslin, gilt; edge; dq, 
mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large t fer the. 
use of aged in varions styles'o Binding. 
a h of Faith. 
Sunday Scheol Teachers wi i 


ISCO ON THE PARABLES—In press;and- 
will be published ip 
Gontra Liver om the 
astau ; trans m the German, 
‘Rev. P. irbairn, of Salton. 
Batrast from ‘the Translators Préface.o-4 This 
work ig not-s9 mugh designed for\privete individ. 
uals, to assist them in their meditations in the P 
_ bles, as for ministers of the gospel, that they | ight 
bave'a suitable help to aid them ip discoursing -wpon 
the Parables.” DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 Noftth Sixth ajreet, Philadelphia. 


july 13—5t 


PURE WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 
AND MEDICINAL-PURPOSES.—To ineet 
the difficulty stated to exist with regard te’ pré- 
curing suitable Wines for the above perpen. ‘the. 


has made erangements or supplying 
pure and genuine Wines in any quantity r ro, 
and at the lowest prices. Tie description baited oF 
the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmsey,the latter 
is sweet, the former is not—bat both are equally free: 
from brandy. Fer medicinal purposes Port, Sherry, 
- Madeira, Claret, and Hock is best adapted. The: “ 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per 
vary in price according to 
quality and age, @2 to $6 per gallan, and $6 to. $15 
per dozen. "Phe smallest be 
sent with perfect to any part of the Union. 

THOMAS MeMULLEN, 
_ Importer of Foreign: Wines, No 10 Wall street, — 

ap20—ly New York. 

OME FOR YOUNG LADIES.—A Boardin; 
ahd Day School, No.9 South side of 

ington Square, Philadelphia.—Rey. G. Manwaring, 
Princi The next 


Van Rensselaer, Rev. Dr. Engles, 
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the 2d of September. le aim of the Frincipal c 
; this Institution is to afford a happy home forall who 
are confided to his care. The course of: instruction 
embraces those branches usyally taught in the best P 
seminaries in the land. , 
_ Ferms.—Board and ‘Puition in English and Le. 
| tin, $125 pre session.. Music, $30, French, $10, : 
a Drawing, $10 extra per session. Tuition of Day i 
Scholars, $20, $30, and $40 per session, according 
to the advancement of the pupil. 
Dr. Cuyler, Rey. Dr. Wiliam. 
‘ A. McDowell, Bev. Dr. Joha McDowell, Rev. De.. 
Barnes, Rev. Alexander Macklin, Rev. LiL. Lange. ta 
| troth, Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, E. Backus; Eag. 
M. Newkirk, Esq,, Hon. Joel Jones, Phil 
| Archibald Alexander, D. D., Prineeton, New. 
srsey. Rey. Samuel B. New 
Jersey. Rey. Samuel Miller, Motnt Holly, New 
| Jersey. John L. Butler, Eeq., Wilkesbarre,: Penns 
| 
| 
No. ‘Chestaut “Street, side Piret 
 bestant. World { England.) cent. ‘the capita oh mich 
ipvestment wi +m yoar, isd subseription received for leat term than 
amount sixty-fiye milhons of dollars; 7 who de nét:.give 
invested ‘now be worth ‘more | will be 
; 


